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ABSTBiCT 

This publication is intended to aid local public 
officials ^d interested citizens in planning hov to best lanage 
rapid popuKr^on grorth resulting from construction and/or 
developient ol new energy*related facilities. In particular, it 
discusses vhat the impact of an energy project on a coiiunitj is 
likely to be, Shares ideas for action based on the actual experience 
of o^her coasunities, and points out sources ioj: inforiatioB, 
planning help^, and financial, assistance*. The ^a^^oach of the booklet^-, 
is deliberately nontechnical and relie's'on actpal community case ^ 
studies vhenerer possible, topics of the indiridual chapters include V; 
enpXoyient and population, managing grovth, land use and housing, \^ 
other impacts on the community, paying for the impacts, ^and sources ' 
of assistance. Also included are lists of federal, state, and * ^ 
regional agencies that can pro.vide 'help to local comiU];^ties and 
brief case studies of four areas that were affected by^ the inception 
of ma^or energy projects. (JG) ^ * 
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FOREWORD 



7^t5 book has been prepared through cooperation between tt>e Fedef^l Energy Adminimation 
andthe Department of Housing and Urban Development, in f|$ponse to^ulrres from officials, 
firms and Private citizens frCm all parts of the Unite^isfates asking hov^to manage gwth vvhei} an 
,area is suddenly 8ffected"bv a m^r er^rgy project Growth manadem^nt is difficult enough when 
a meuopolitan area^has many years in vvhich to plan for and absorb irwnigrat^on and nfturat popu- 
lation increases. Vi^en a major plant is to be constructed* niTning started or exFUnded, or oil brought 
In from off-shore facilities* the small towns and counties usually rfiioli^ed are expeaed suddenly 
make availabte housing and related facilities* tr anspomtion, and other essential ^rvices. With a * 
limited tax base* often witho^ut planning capacity and totalJy without experience* these commun- 
ities necessarily turn to larger umu of government for assistance. 

There is nowa fimited amount of contemporary experience todraw.j^pon. It ts the intention of 
this PiiUtcaijpn to share thatexperrence with those who are immediately confronted with* or are 
students of* these problerr^* Some of the eady work hss been accomplished through grants-pro- 
vided through the Department's 701 Comprehensive Pfenning Assistance Pro^ram-mcludtng gran- 
tees such as Colorado, Wyoming* M^ontana* areawide councjb of governments, and counties. Others 
have used State* local and foundation or corporate funds. Special 701 grants were recently awarded 
:7Dups of States on the East Coist aod in the Rocky Mountain area to assist them to devek>p co^ 
operative solutions to, problems related to offshore oil and extensive strip mining. ^ 

The President has made clear the need to expand domestic er^rgy supplies wfthin thts decade, . 
At the ^dme time, the associated fbcat, environmental and Community imbalances and alterations 
.cm and must be addressed^ To accomplish this, important and parallel improvements io the Plan- 
r\jng and manageTpent capacity of States* areawi'de agancies an^ local governments will be required. 
This is wOrk toward vvhich 701 fundf have t>een applied since,1d54. This publication reflects HUD's 
intention to enable afl jurisc^ctjons xp benefit from the significant' expenerice of a few throud^ the 
collection ^d disseminatioaof that experience, * ' ^ * 

This guide also reflects the first major product of a recent cooperative agreement between the 
federal En^gy ^dnrunistration and the Departni^nt of Housmg and Urban Development We 
acknowled9e the assistance of their ^ff in composition of this guide and in cooperation in research 
and edttonal work related,to the gutde. in pmicular, ^anks are due Hubert Van Dyke and Emmett 
Turner, Prim^ autfiorshif^ and compgsihori of the iJide >vas done by Davjd C. Willrams, including 
data for charts anNd tabled which ^re Jar^ely'a result of,his own researdi, ^, 

This publica^d shoqid not be taken as,an, expression of either HUD or ]FEA policy. 
Rather^ it is art attempt to synthesize andL prasent the cijmposlte axperienqes ti^atlf of. Sl&tes, 
areawides, counties and'cilies ^^pir^ with tfi^ Impact of rapid growth repliant from the construe 
^on. and/or developrneru pf n^ i^nergy reiated facilities. As, such, it is non technical and wher>ever 
possible relies' uponjpase,studies the reader may refer to for further information, drawn from the 
experierice of local government offtCfaH themselves. Names. and addresses are current as of the date 

the guid^ went to press^. ^ 
. /■ 

'^Diivid 0. Meek^* Jr, FAIA, AIP 
Assistant Secretary 

Community Planning and X)evelopm«nt 
Maith ^19^6 
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RARD GROWTH FROM ENERGT. PROJECTS 



,Hundr€d$ of new energy projects - T(om coal mmes 
to nuclear power plants to offshore andgai - are 
proposed to meet national er^ergy needs ar>d goals. 
One or more t)f these projects may be proposed for 
your communhv- Long-ter^ positive contributions ^ 
to the local economy are easy todocument^fmproyed 
energy supply, increased employment, inrmigration of 
skilled labor, and divenification ar>d expansion of the 
economic base. The energy produced will be of great 
benefit to the economy of the region arnj the nation 
as a whole. 

But at what price are these benefits purchased? 
There may be overcroirvded schools, higher prices and 
'taxes, traffic congestion, and pressures put on housing 
supply and medical services, toss of the relaxed pace 
of life and friendly life style may very weJt emerge. 
These impacts will face citizens and elected officials 
of many communities across America. How are they 
to predict and plan for impacu? 

In the past few year$, a number of States and com 
munitieshave felt it)e impact of energy projeicts. They 
demonstrate what ofteri happens to population and- , 
housing, to services and the quality of life. Their 
experience in overcoming three problems - informa- 
tion, management and money - can help guide future 
planning and action i^rbgrams of o^er States and 
corhm unit res. 

The purposes of this publication are sim^fe. 

- To show what the community impacts of ener^ 
project^are likely to be; 

* - Jo share ideas for action among communities, 
basectpn actual experiences: ahd 

- To point out sources of help: for Information, 
plannir>g and financial assistance, 

APPROACH OF THIS PUBLICATION 

To be of value to you in planning for and respond- 
ing to energy project impacts, the emphasis of this 
publication is: ^ , 

- On ideas for ^ti<yn. There have been many studies 
of the impacts, actual and projected. What is 
needed now are ^deas on what to do to prepare for 
the impacts, 

- On the construction phase* It ts immediate, rapid, 
massive, yet temporary. Conventional planning, 
management and financing are not geared to this 
pattern, 

^ On smaller communities. The rate of growth in 
these communities is muCh higher than it woufd 

* be m larger ones. And the smaller communities 
generally have more limited resources at the start 

- On generally uansferrable information. Responses 



to one type of project xrSf^ used for others. 
There is a cortoentration on Western coal projects 
in this book That iS where the largest number of 
cases are presently available. 

, 

- On brenty. To keep down the size, only selected 
examples have been included. Some problems 
have few ready sotutjons {for example, the mflation 
of housing prices and changes in life style). In pre^ 
senting sources of assistance at the Federal JeveK 
only those which were available at the ume of pub> 
lication are included. * 

* - 

ENERGY PROJECTS 

The natonal policies ar>d programs being developed 
tojesolve our ene/gjy problems include the cor^erva* 
tion of energy, research and development on new 
energy source and iJie construction of many new 
energy projects. ^VVhife many alternative energy futures 
have been considered, all recognize a need to accelerate 
production dfctomesu^resources. Conservation's 
important, but cannot do the whole jotx 

The enefgy projects which are proposed, and dis* 
cussed in this publication, are. coal export mines, 
efectric gene rat mg plants (coalTired), substitute 
gasification plants {from coal), oil shale pfocessmg 
facilities, nud^ear power plants^ support facilities for 
offstiore oil and gas, platform fabrication facilities, . 
deepwater, ports, liquid natural gas (LNG) conversion 
plants, and oil refineries. Many parts of the natiort 
would be affected, with the most prominent bemg. 

• Becky Mountains and Northern Great Plains — 
coal and oil shale 

• Appalachia — coal ar>d nuclear plants 

• Coastal zones - offshore oil and gas, and nuclear 
power plants 

• /Var/o/jw/f/e - nucfear power plants 

THE IMPACT UPON COMMUNITIES^ 

Construction and operation of an energy project 
can provide many benefits to the region m which it is 
located. The economic base may be expanded and 
diversified, providing new employment opportunities - 
especially fof young workers v^o might otherwise have 
to leave the region for work. The energy supply may 
be maintained or imp/oved, and the tax base of the 
region strer>gthened. Comparative case studies show 
that in Tuflahoma, Tennessee {with the Arnold En- 
gineering Development Center) and m Idaho Falls, 
Idaho {with the National Reactor Testing Station - 
both Atomic Energy Commission facilities) the 
''quality of life appears to have been enhanced,"^ 
The reason for this was a moderate growth rate, fol 

6 



lov/ed by stabte permdnent po^giatioa The impact 
was 9radual enough to allow pgblic services to keep 
up with demadds, 

Alltoo often, hov/ever , while benefits ^ long- 
range and regional, the negative rmpacts are immediate 
arid local, Theseventy of the impacts oncommunities 
depends on several factors: 'original population size, 
fate of growth, level of u reemployment, conditton of 
local services and facilities^ and quality oi planning. 
Impacts ^iso vary by the type o1 energy project Of 
all these indicators, the rate of gfovnh.app@ars to 
predict severity of impacts besL In its studies of 
energy Impacts, the Denver Research Institute 
concluded: 

^An annual grovifZh rate of ten per cent itraini focat 
service capabttfXtes, Abo^ fJv^n per cent seems to 
cause breakdQ)^n% tn iocai and regional institutions, 

Employment and Population ^ 

What happens v^en an energy project comes tn? 
If it's a nuclear power plant, for e;(ampie, there could 
be a Surge oi construction workers up to 2,500 at its 
peak, Rve to ten years wil) be required to butid the 
power plant. The popt^lationwithncreaseas workers' 
famihes come m. The nunnber of workers needed to 
run the energy project after a is^built ts generally less 
than the construction iorce. Providing housing and 
services is difficult with a temporary build-up and 
dechrte, 

land Use and Housing 

In most cases, the first local impact is on housing. 
The few vacant houses are qujckly snapped up, by 
either temporary or permar>ent residents. The most 
visible sign of the energy boom ^s the mob/fe home. 
When all available standard housing has been taken 
up and htUe new hoostng ts being butlt, workers and 
their famtiies turn to mobile homes. If there are not 
enough spaces withm the extsttng communay^ tbe 
untts will scatter ^ross the landscape creating ^'alum^ 
num ghettos," It ts not the mobJe home ttself which 
j$ the problem, but inadequate plannictgi lack of con 
tfo) over siting, and few amemties. 

Community Ijllt 

Life in the community changes as a fast rate of 
growth produces symptoms of urbanisation, such as 
a speeded .up pace of life, congestron, inflation of 
prices and scarcity of amenities, Partk^ularty significant 



are possible tensions betwe^ Jong time re;;sidents ar>d 
nev^^mers, and the lack Pf actreities for wives of 
pfoject workers, A major problem in human services 
}s likely to be rr^ical care, gening enough doctors 
foi increased population. Traffi'c ts often a problem, 
ar>d added housing puts large demands on the water 
arwJ sewer systems, 

FiiCal Impacts - ^ * 

Revenues from eneng? develc^ments are generally 
sufficient — tn the long-run and at tfie regional level 
to offset induced costs. However, for the individual 
community, there are problenvs of timing and geo-' 
graphic distribution of revenues: 

- Revenues ma/ appear too fate. The tastes imposed 
on th^ energy project come m after the project is 
completed. Where is the city or cotinty to get 
mortey to^lve problems v^ich arethete now? 

- Bevenu^s may be distributed without regard to 
need. The taxes on the plant u^ally go to the 
county {and the state), v^ile the major impacts are 
m the cities v^ere the people live. The cities may 
get no tax money at all from the energy project 
Or the projea rpay be in one county, v^ile the 
communitv v/here workers Vnk is across the county 
(or even state) line. How caa tax revenues lir\e up^ 
vrith neecfed expenditures? , ^ ^ 

CONSTRAINTS ON ACTJON 

If we know v^at the problems ar&, what kee ps us 
from solving them? Well, we know a Tot more about 
the problems than the solutions. There are many con 
stramts that limit the ability of the local community 
and State to respond. In general they involve the rn^ 
abttity to predict, lack of growth management tools 
ano^xperience, and lack of money. It is difficult to 
plan a meaningful response v^en the details of the' 
future are unclear, ^ 

Most communities v^ich will bear the impacts of 
energy projects are small and remote, often without 
experjer>ced and professional help. In the six States 
of the Denver f^eral Region, one half of the 131 
communities to.be impacted haveless tnan \^X3M& 
population and are moreHhan 1O0 miles from a 
metropolitan area,^ The fiscal constraints place 
' limitations by restricting tax rates, debts, grants and 
allocations available to local and State governments^ 

These constraints can be overcome with foresight, , 
planning and cooperative efforts among Ipcal cofn- 
munities, area-widediitricts and States, 
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r EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION - 

CommUnitTy employment ar>d population tocrea^e 
and decrease somewhat predictably as an energy project 

planned, cormructed and operated, Thischapter 
discusses ttieg^picat '"boom" gro^yth cyde^ ttie 
problems communities have in ijtedicting what wiH 
happen, ar>d ideas communities* areawide districts ar>d 
States have used to obtain the inf onnation they need, 

A, THE GROWtH CYCLE 

During planning and construction phases of an 
energy project, employment and population increase 
rapidly from a generally static base, Frcm ttie peak^ 
employment drops - also rapicfly - as the plant is 
completed, 

1 . The dimensions of typical energy pro/ects are 
printed in Table 1, The number ar>d timing of 
employees (based on ttie actual experience of projects 
of ttie sizes shown) vary by the type of project Sub> 
stitute 03ssiffcatlon ptants and oil jefineries have ttie 
most rapid buildup. Coal fired electric and nuclear 
generating plants requae slightly fewer employees, but 
employ ttiem for longer periods of time. Coal export 
mines and platform fabrication facilities require few 
construction workers, but generate larger numbef^ of 
operations employees, , 



CAUTfON: 

The typical projects, numbers of emphyeesand 
popatation added presented in ffttt section are for 
itkistration only, Mnje useful $hfe a general tdea 
of impacts, they should not be used fot precise 
planing for any speaftc^profect impacts vary 
greatiy depending on the situation, 

2. The employment patterns over time - through 
construction aifd into operations — of four selected 
energy projects are presented in Figure 1- 

- Substitute gasification plant (from coal) with 
capacity of 250 million cubic feet per day^ as pro- 
posed on the Navajo Reservation,^ 

- Nuclear power plant of about 1 ^OOMW capaaty, 
as recently completed at (divert Cliffs. Maryland,^ 

- Electric generating plant (coaf-fired) of 2,250MW 
capacity, as neanng completion at Page^ Arizona,^ 

- Coal export mine, of about 9 mixtion tons produc- 
tion per year^ as operating at Fruidand, New 
Mexico,^ 

3, Added direct construction employment gerb 
etatly brings v^tth it a surge of supporting service em- 
ployment and population, Sweetwater County* 
Wyoming, for example^ doubled in four years with the 
Jim Sridger Power Pla/it Valdez, Alaska grew from 
1,000 to over 3.600 in less than one year with 



Table 1 



TYPICAL ENERGY PROJECTS^ 



Project 


Size . 


Construction 
Time 


Peak Force - 
Conduction 


Operating 
Force 


Coal Export Mine 


9M tons/yr 


2-3 years 


175-200 


325-475 , 


Hlectrrc Generating Plant 
(including coal mine) 


700 MW 
2.250 MW 


4— 6 years 
6-8 years 


750-950 
2,000-3.000 


75-100, 
350-400 


Substitute Gasification Piant 
(includes coal mine) 


250 mcf/day 


2!4-3 years 


3.0(^3.500 


1.050-1.250 


Oil Shale Prooessfng Facility 
(includes mining) 


50.000' bbf /day 


3-4 years 


2,400 


1,050-1.450 
* 


Nuclear Power Plant 


t^MW 


5-9 years 


2.600 


150 


Offshore Qil and Gas Support 


Per Rig 


3-4 yeaps 


175 


90 


Platform Fabrication Facility " 


2 platforms/year 


5 years 


400 


.1.000-1.500 


Deepwater Port ' 


2 moon'ng spaces 


3-4 years 


1,250 


75-90 


Liquid Natural GaslLNG^Conversion Plant 


1^000 mcf/day 


2-3 years 


.300-400 


50-100 


Oil Refinery 


'250,000 bbl/day 


2*4^3 years 


3.500-4.500 


450-900 
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Rgurel . 
EMPLOYMENT PATTERNS FOR 
SELECTED ENERGY PROJECTS 



Construction 
Operations \ 




Ele ctric 22 50 MW-i 
Nuclear 
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construction of the port for the Trans-Alaska Pipelir^e. 
\ Ir) dr) extreme case, Cotstrip, Mor)tand, the site of two 

330MW electric 9er)erdtir)g,pldr)t5 has grown from 200 
^persons in 1970 to 3,000 irt^ 1975, and could grow to 

%000 by 1978 with tlje addition of two 770MW 
\ pEants,^ i 

V The first population impacts come from the con- 
\stnjctiori workers aivJ|h$ir families. Recent experience 
\ projects in the Unit^ States (other than Alaska) 
^dicates that between SO'-and 75 per cent of constriuc- 
tion workers bring their families with them,^^ The ^ 
average family size ranges from 3.5 to 3,9 persons.''^ ^ 

^ne of the most difficult numbers tb predict is ^ 
the mjmber of support (secondary! em^^oyees n^idecl.,-". 
because of new l>asic employment A number of 
factoriaffect the basic/secondary ratio, the gi^of 
the coimiunity before the project, income of wo^er^^ ■ 
length ol construction phase, and distance from metro-, 
poiitan areas are the most important. As a general 
Tu\e, durirfig construction from 0,3 to 0,9 secortdary 
iire needed for each new construction 
:ause construction is temporary' this 
; tower^than that after operations begin. 
Figure 2 jllmtrates. in simplified form^ the empliav' 
mem and population impacts on a small, remote 
community of constructing a 2250MW electric 
generating ptant. This illustration assumes that all 
construction workers come from Qutside the com- 



employees ) 
worker.* ^ 
ratio is I 



mun^ty. About 60lpiar cent may bring their failnilies, 
with an average family size of 3,7 persons. For each 
construction worker, 0,6 secondary workers wilrbe 
required. Forty per cent of these secondary workers^ 
will have families, 40 per cent will not, and 20 pen 
cent wilf be local residents (rfot adding to population). 
In this example, 2,000 project workers at the peak pf 
construction will result in an added population of 
7,500; y 



\ 



4, For most types of protects, the ope^tihg force 
will be less than the construcKork f<frce. As the 
Tproject nears completion, the number of workers will 
decline and population will drop from <ts temporary 
^k. The percentage of' workers with families residing 
in the community will increase to between 80 and 90 
per cent of the total, Th&Jiumber of secondary workers 
will also increase, to a range of 1,l'to 2,3 for each em<^ 
ployee of the energy project Figure 3 illustrates the 
impacts of this permanent emptovonent on conri- 
munity population. For the same 2,250MW project 
775 permanent workers will result in an added perma* 
nent population of 4,739,for this partfCufar example; 

5, The total population added by an energy 
project will change year<by<year over the construction 
phase and into the operating phase. Figure 4 shows 
that change for the iisOMW electric 9eneratin9 plant 



Figure 2 

\eI\^PLOYMENT AND POPULATION 
ADDED BY CONSTRUCTION 

Example of 2250 MW Coal-Rred Electric Generating Plant 



X 3.7 per Family 




4440 



800 



Ratio of Support 
Workers to Construction 



Family / ^ x 37 per Family 

m 480 ) » , 1776 



^ 480 



10 



Total Population Added 7496 



being used as an example. The peak of construction 
is in Year 5^ with ^000 construction workers and, 
7/500 ^ed population (derived from Figure 2). 
There will be a sh^rp drop to Year 6^ with about 600 
Worker$ and an ^ded population of 3,400. By Year ' 
10/, with full operations^ there will stllf be 800 workers^ 
but the added population will have gi^own to 4^739 
{derived from Figure 31. 

6, The impacts demonstrated above assume that ^ 
only one project will be built. But in many areas/ ^ ^ 
there will be multiple projects, and th^se will have 
cumulative effects on employment and4)Opulatlon. 

If seirera) projects afe built at the same time, whh 
nothing to follow, the impact on the community can 
be devastating. If the timing of the projecu can be 
spaced out evenly, impacts of both growth and decline 
will be less severe. 

* 

7. Impacts can be more positive if jobs are held by 
local residents rather than newcomers. Demand^ for 
additional housing and services are greatly reduc^. ^ 
New construction jobs can help raise incomes ancT 
increase jol) skills. However/ the ability to hire local 
residents varies, depending on the type of project size 
of community and skills available. Dramatic projects 
often attract a large number of persons in search of 
work. In Whatcom County. Washington, the unem- 



ployment rate rose from 6 per cent to ^per cedt 
durtng construction of an oilVefinery. ITfAia^a^ the 
rate has risen because of largemimbers of worker$ 
hoping to find ^orkon the pipetfn^ The rate in 
Fairbanks now exceeds 1 1 per cent 

B. The labor force size, timing and hiring patterns 
vary by type of project and location. Some impact 
of offshore oil and gas explpration and drilling wilt 
i^ur in already urbanized and industrialized areas, 
w^ere impacts will be minor compared to types of 
projects more often iocated in rurjil settings. , 

B. PREDICTION OF IMPACTS ' 

Most communities rely on energy company estimates 
of the si^eand timing of projecu arid anticipated num^ 
bers of employees. In some cases, these ofarporate 
estimates ?re not made public early eno/gh to permit 
sound publfk planning. Even publicly-announced 
estima^ canchenge'^uickfy in the volatile process of 
energy project development For example, at Niggs 
Bay, Scotland, the company estimated 600 workers 
for a proposed platform fabrication facility., With'tn 
three years the workforce had peaked at over 3^000.*^ 
The announcements for the Jim Bridger Power Plar>t^ 
made in 1971 projected a work force of somewhere 
between 500 and 1,500. The Sweetwater County, 
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ADDED POPULATION FROM ENERGY PROJECT 
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Wyoming Conipr6l;|gK^e Plan of 1972 esttmdted 800 
addlttondl comtro^on ivorkiers. The actadl number 
o[ workers dt the pidrit by t974 ^asover 3,000, and 
. the t995 pop'uldtton projection ivere exceeded by 
1975.^^ 

"Knowledge of the number of emptoyees is novas 
cnticef3S defin'tng impacts and the rotei of pobKc and 
pn^te agencies,*' 

- Mayor of impactsd Weziem tov/n 

V/ith this quote in mir>d, the foHowing gtjtdelines 
are offered for getting and us»ng ^formation, 

- Regional soc^o-economtc studies are important for 
national and regional poiiCtes, but must be supple 
mented b^ specific Jocal mformdtioa 

- Specific studies have to be made of each commuAit/ 
dnd of e^ project proposal. 

These studjes should identify ranges of impacts to 
be responstve to Lkel/ changes m magnitude ar>d 
timirtg, 

* Ctose cooperation on plans and tnformatton is 
needed between energy companies ^d the loc^l 
governments. 

- Communities must recognise the interests of the 
. energy ^nd construction companies - Jow labor 

J, , ' force turnover, and bigh productivity. Con- 
versely, the interests oi the local community must 
also be recognized — growth at a manageable rate. 

* The emphasis of community leaders has to be on 
setting goals ar>d objectives, ptf^^Tng a growth 
management plan, and seeing that it ts carried out 
(See Chapter II - Grovnh Management), 

a IDEAS FOR UNOERSTANOING IMPACTS 

Information from Industry* Southwest W/ommg 
Industrial Association (SWIA) 

One of the major problems in Sweetwater County, 
Wyoming was the lack of information from industry 
about future plans. The problem was compounded b/ 
the presence of 12 companies — in coal, electricity 
generation and trona mining. In conjunction with 
the formation of the Sweetwater County Prk>rfties 
8oard (See page 14). the 12 corrhpanies formed the 
Southwest W/oming Industrial Association. 

The purpose of this group is to facJ^tate coordina 
. tion between local industry and local governrpents. 
This ^s done by preparation of a twa^ear plan of 
information gathering and presentation. The SWIA 
holds quarterly public meetings with local officials to 
present employment projections for the coming /ear. 
To assure confidentiality, individual company projec 
tions have be€n combined. 
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The Association *s governed by two commiHees, 
the Operating Comminee, which comrsts of the local 
managers of 1 2 irnlustnes, ar>d the Executive Com 
mittee which includes headquarters representatives 
for each. A full-time executive director serves as 
the primary Itaison for the Associatron. 

Contact. Ernie Mecca, Executive Oireaoi, South- 
west Wyoming lr>dustrial Association, 
638 Elias Avenue, Rock Si^rtngs, Wyoming - , 
82901,(307)382*4190 

Call for Voluntary Informatf on, ^ State of New Jersey 

As part of Its planning for the CoastarArea, the 
New Jersey Department of Ertvironmentai Protection 
needs information on all potential energy projects. 
To obtain this information, it is punmg out a "Call 
for Submission of Information, Recommendations arnj 
Suggestions for Coastal Planning for Energy and Energy 
Related Facilities in New Jersey/' 

This call goes Out on a regular basis to all pubhc 
utilities operating within the State of New Jersey, and 
to all energy companies which have expressed an 
interest in projects, primarily nuclear power plants, 
support facilities for offshore oif and gas. and LNG 
conversion plants. Information requested includes 
the following: 

- physical requirements for facilities 

— analysis of potential locations 

— Summary analysis of potential environmei^tal and 
' economic impact on the cO^st^l zone 

- identif#catJOn of the employment created, mboth 
construction ancj, operation 

- assessment of the impact on popetin^n growth 

— status of land acquisition 

The information will remain confidential, used 
only for total coastal area estimate^ 

Contact, David Kinse^, CAFRA Coordinator, 

New Jersey Department of Environmental 
Protection, P.O. Box 139tt|Trenton, Wew 
Jersey 08625, (609) 292-2653 

(n some states, this information flow has been form- 
alized and ^s required, not voluntary, In the case of 
electrjcit/ generatir>g projects^ State public utility 
commissions lequire showings of need on the part of 
the ut^htjes proposing new projects (for example, the 
California Public UtJhty Commission's procedures for 
iSSuarKe of ''Certificates of Cortvenience and Neces- 
sity"). While these indicate total levels of demand, in 
man/ States ";Sitin9 review agerKies" have been created 
to d^al with location issues. 




Powir Plant Sttiftg: State of Marvland 

After the controversy surroorKJing the sitmg of the 
CaWeftOifh Nudedf Power PlanC the Sta^ of, 
Maryldnd decided to improve ^ts advance planning 
and site evaluation procedures. The result is ihe 
Power Ptant SitSw Program, Af the most general 
level. It includes; 1 , ^ - 

^ Preparation by the State's utilities of a ten year plan 
of utility needs and proposed sttes. (The State will 
not act unless a site "has been listed), ^ 

- State evaluation of sites proposed by the ^^ttltties. 
At the present time, evaluation of each site takes 
18 months at a cost of over Si million; if suitable, 
the stte IS recommended to the State Public Service 

^ Commission for approval; 

- Acquisition by the State of four to HHi^f 
advance, as atternattves for the utiliuTn ^eir sites 
are not suitable. The criteria for selection are based 
on needs of the utilities, and engineering and en 
vironmental factors, plus impact on the community, 

- Funding for th^ entire program is derived from the 
Environmental Trust Fur>d, specifically from a 
surchar9e o^fele^ricity char^, for 1976 the 
surcharge is .22 milts/kilowatt hour, which nets 
about S7 million. 

Contaa. Director/ Power Pf^nt Siting Program^ 
Maryland State Department of Natural 
Resources^ State Office Building, Annapolis, 
' Maryland 21401, {300 267^1261 

An increasing number of studies are being done at 
the regional level This »s often the appropriate level 
at v^ich to enafy2e impacts and devise organizational 
and financing strategies* Some of these regions are 
multi-county* ''areawide districts'' established by the 
States, In other cases, the region is a multl state ^rea 
uniquely impacted by ener^ devefopment, for example, 
the coastal zones affected by Outer Continental Shelf 
exploration activity. Several recent examples of 
-regional analyses follow: . ' ^ 

^ c 

Areawide DistrJcU: Colorado West Area Council of 
Governments 

The potential for producirtg oil from oil shale on 
the Western slope of the Colorado Rockies h^s been ' 
discussed for decades'^ 'Pie discussion became much , 
more serious in the f ^0< s, as companies prepared fo; 
leasingof federal lands for mining. The oil shale 
indust)7 cduld bring an additional 50,00d to 1 50,000 
persons to this four-couQttV.teglon which now has 
^,00{f persons in 14,3(£0^^are miles. ' ^ 

The counties cooperated with the State of Colorado. 
Federaf agencies and 1 3 oil companies on a senes of 
studies on oil shale development starting m 1971. As 



the studies were underway, the coiinties formally 
organized as the Colorado West Area Council df 
Governments 0972), to coordinate ihe planning of 
Cities and court^'e^ dealing with oil shale impacts. One 
major prodljCt of these studies is the Tax Lead time 
Stu^ (See page 30). The CV/ACG reviews ^plica- 
tions of local governments for State.and f edaral funds. 
It now serves as the Regior>al Planning Agency for EPA 
(Environmefttal Protection Agency) "Section 20S" 
Wastewater Treatment Planning. CV/ACG is funded 
by State and local contributions, and grants from 
HUD 701, EPA and EDA (Economic Development 
Administration). 

Contact, ^n Patnck HaHfgan, Executive Director. 
Colorado West Ar6a Council of Govern* 
ments. Box 351, flifie, Colorado 81650, 
(303)625-1^23 

Studies Urtder Interagency Agreement, HUD Section 
701 Comprehensive Planning Program, and f £A 

In August 1975, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development and the Federal Energy Adminis 
tration srgned an agreement to encourage State planning 
fof solutions to the Nauon's energy needs and to coor 
dinate energy planning Ectivities among State, regional 
and local government officials, S^eral fpafor projects 
are underw^ with joint asslsunce of HUD and FEA 
under this' agreement These include; 

1) Poitcy and Dccfsion Needs: Mid-Atlantic Governors 
Resources Advisory Council (MAGRAC) 

The States of New York^ New Jersey/ Delaware* 
Maryland and Virginia are conducting a study to assist 
in developing a coordinated response to the impacts 
that would result from offshore exploration ar)d pro^ 
duction activity. The work program, coordinat'ed for 
the five States by the State of Delaware, includes tasks 

- Assess jinstriutional systems and roles at all levels, 

- Develop a decision flow chart for significant State 
and local information ne^s^nd management de- 
ctsions relating to offshore resource exploration 
activities from 1975 to 1985, and 

- Determine s»ting requirements ar>d impacts of off 
shore developments. 

Contact. Director, Planning Office, State of Delaware, 
Thomas Collins Building, Dover, Delaware 
19901,(302)6784271 

2) Guide to OechiOfhMaktng: State of Utah 

The State of Utah has for several years been develop- 
ing a State/regional ^}lanmn9 program i^alled the "Utah 
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Process." As an extension of tfiit|>rooess, the State 
Plinnir>9 Office will inalyze thtprdbeduraJ and re^ . 
search frvneworfc for comideriog the impacts of 
energy development The product of this study v^l * 
"bei ''Guide to Oechion-Makiog for the State ^ 
Utah,'' it should enet^e State and local offioals to 
consider long-range impacts and implications of 
energy projects^^such 3$ the Katp^rowits Power ^pt 
induding trade-ofh, benefits and costs, prior ities of 
projects^ and responsibilities for action. 

Cbntact: State Plamyng Coordinator, State Capitol 
Building, Room 1 1 Satt Lake City, Utah 
84tK (801) 533^246 

3) Omhom tmpBcts: State of California 

A^tudy similar to the one being done by 
MAGRAC will be done by the State of California 
to determine and analyze the or^ore impacts of 
West Coast offshore drilling. This study is designed 
to provide very spedfic information, 3$ much of the 
base work has been done in the State's Coastal Plan. 
This p4an took three years to prepare and wjtl be pre* 
sented to die 1976 StatB Legislature for adoption. 

Contact. Assistant Regional Administrator^ f EA, 
111 Pine Street, Third Floor^ San 
Francisco, California 94111, (4151 5S6-7216 

Specific Socjo-Economic/Fiscal Impact Studies 

Aspecific impact study can help to identify Jiscaf 
and socio-economic consequences of development of 
a given energy project Such a itudy may be useful 
both m evaluatirtg projec^fLCOpjpsals and m formulating 
i}recise ptans for community res0ons& 

A^ood socto-economtc/fiscatstudy^would include^ 

- Inventory of current conditions, 

- Projections of employment and;POpulatton, 
Sjpecific impacts of the construction phase, , 

~ , Housing impacts ^d needs, 

- Impacts on public services, private businesses, lend 
use, and quality of life, 

. - Fiscal impacts, all public revenues and expenditures. 

both capital and operating, - / 
-* Evaluation of planning and menagement system, 

- Recommendatipns for planning, orgenizing, con- 
uoilirtg lanctuse, and financing) ' 

Projections should be presented in ranges, toallow 
for the ineviuble changes in project size and timing. ^ 
Exarnptes of recent socio-economic/fiscal impact 
studies ar^ presented below: 



i\ Subafiuts^^astficatJon. Navajo Reservation 

.l^s study analyzed the feasib^rty of estsblishii^ 
a new town on the Navajo Resefvation to house trit . 
ployees of two or more proposed coal gasiftcdton , 
plants. The study used an income model to project 
. the secondary ecc^tomic impacts and the likely 
fxrm size. Of ^>ectal concern were the Questions of 
^»vn Site, atti3Ctiveness to workers aiKJ families, 
diahges from the corutrucbon phase to ^e operating 
phese^ avoidance of a "company tovm," and financing 
problems on a Reservation. 

Refer toe Mousing anrf Community Services forCoaf 
G3siftcation^on7pfexes Proposed on the 
/Vava/o Bestfva^on, for El Paso Natural 
Gas Company anct^Westem Gasification 

■ , Company, April 1&74. 

Contact. Te'rry VicCollister. El Paso Energy Re- 

soun^es Company^ 3535 East 3Ddi Street 
Farmington, New Mexico B7401, (505) 
325-2841, exL 502 

?) F/stform Fabricetfon. Northampton County^ 
Virginia 

In 1d74, anticipating the leasing and drilling on off- ' 
shore Outer Continental Shelf IOCS) along the Atlanttc 
Coast, Brovm & Root purchaced 2,000 acres for S 
platform fabrication facility in Northampton County^ 
Virginia {population 21^000). Construction of the 
facility itself is estimated to employ 400 workers for 
five years. Employment is then projected to increase 
to 1,000 to 2,000 lo the operating phase when sever^ 
platforms are being builL 

The surrounding area is rurat with most local . 
people employed In farming or fishing. T9 assist ^e ^ 
County Board of Supervisors in makir^ its d^ecision ^ 
oh the guested zone change, Brown& Root put up 
the funds, for a three^month study of potential impacts^ 
The study found the impacts to be more severe than had 
been suggested, and recommended County actions to 
respond to them. 

Refer to: Brown & Boot Impact Study, for 

NortKampton County Board of Supervisors, 
AprinS?^ * 

Contapt. Chairman, Board of Supervisors^ Northampton 
County/ Eastville, Virginje 23347 ■ 

3) Coaf fifi^di^/ectric Generating Ff$nts. Mercer 
County, North Dakota 

Several electric generating plants are unde/ construe 
tion or proposed for Mercer County irf central North 
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Dakota. The Old West Regional Commi^^ $i>pported 
•n^extensrve report to assess the impSact&on a largely 
'agnculteral area, and to cfet^niihe the value of spcio 
economic studies* Speoal attention tvas gmn to 
acisting capacities of fadlcties ar>d v^frastmaure, and 
to tfie fiscal mipacts rural comrnur)Tttes »n tfie 
couftty. 

Refer tO; Ecopomic 3nd Sociaf fmpacU of Coat Oe- * 
ye/opment in the tSTO" f for Mercer County, 
North Dakota, for tfie Old West Regional 
Commission, October 1974.^ ■ 

Contact: Old West Regional dommisston. 1730 k 
Street N.W,, Suite 426, Washington, D.C. 
20035,1202)967-3491 

■t 

4) AmerapQfT^ Mobile County, Alabama 

A major de^pwAw port f& ftroposeo tobe bu^lt «n 
south Mobile CoJiaty, ^ba^ia, -The State le^stature 
hs& approved the concept and crested 3n Amersport . 
Aothority. Construction of the port j^^pected to 
hf\s)Q offshore support facilities* oil reftneHet aod 
petrochemica( plants to this area. Tha county Es coo- 
X earned ab<tut the sobip-economlc and fiscal tmpacfts, 
and'the conflicts possible over use of the area's farm 
■land. \ * 

. HJDD's 701 Comprehensive Planning Program is 
funding preparation of a Development Management 
Plan, through the Alabama'^Development Office to 
the South Alabama Regionaf Planning Commfssion. 
The planning cbmmissionYwork scope calls for: 
analyzing mafor influences at work^ reviewing the 
county^s capabilities and facilities, developing alterna* 
tive pfans, and selecting and preparing a development 
plan/ This development martagement plan will have 
a public investments plan and program for public/ 
private investment coordinatioa 

Refer to. Development Management Plan Study 

Contact. Executive Director, South^labama 

^ Re^nonal Planning Commi^on, P.O. 8ox 
16^, Mobile, Alabama 36^01, (205) 
433^54V 

£nvironmenta1j4mpa<;t Statsment(EIS) for Energy 
Projects'^ State ar^^ederal -R e^ui r e ments 

Virtually all eiS^V projects require an environmen- 
tal impact statement before they can be approved by 
the Appropriate state or Federal agenq^s. States re- 
quiring an ElSj^ri all private projects, fncluding energy- 



projects, are, California, Connecbajt* Massachusetts, 
Vermont Washington, and Wisconsin. Thosewith 
EIS requirementt only in the coastaJ zone are. Ala- 
bama, Delaware; Hawaii, Mississippi, New Jersey and 
i^ode Island 

Several States have speafic legislation requrnng an 
EIS on e)iergy projects as part of their power plant 
siting Jaw: Arkansas,' Florida, Maryland^^Nevada and 
New York. In other States, the power plant siting 
law does not require an EIS. Arizona, Kentucky, 
New Hamp^ire, New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon and South 
Carolina. Other States had neither power plan; siting 
laws or EIS requiremenU for power planU, as of the 
b^rnning of 1975. 

Even those Statts - and the Federal Government - 
which have EIS requirements could change the guide* 
Itnes for them to ensure that adequate information is 
available on employment population arnd potential 
impacts for communities to start makir>g theic^ns. 
FurtherTnore, local governments could develop an 
enviionmental assessment procedure for energy project 
impacts. \ < 

Refer to. Envtronmentaffmpact Statements. Ptiep^re^ 
tjon and Review by LocafGowrments, 
Management Information Service Repoft, 
Vol 7, No. 6, June 1975. $5,00 

Obtain Managen)ent Information Service, fntema- 
from. tional Gty Management Association, 1140 

Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, 

D.C. 20036 



Statewide Energy Plan: State of North Carolina 

The energy plan for North Carolina, completed in 
1974, includes, a quantitative description o*f the. 
State's energy resources and requirements^ a prb^ection 
^ of luture energy neecft and uses, impact of changes in 
energy needs on State-wide manpower and educatior>al 
:nead^, potential energy*related Impacu on land use, 
and other energy related problems. The plan^was 
^.funded by a HUD 701 Comprehensive Planntrig grant 

Refer to: State Energy PJan for North GfrofinM^ 

finsf Report State Energy M^agement 
P!an 

Contact. Office o^State Planning, Department of 
Administration, 116West JamesStreet, 
Raleigr^, North Carolina 27602, (919) 
829-4131 . 
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lU MANAGING GROWTH 

Improving the ability to manage growth is critical, 
'^en more important than the pr^bfjeitis of infonna* 
tion tnd money. We know that the numbers and 
timfing of eniergy projects will change during planning^ 
and construction, so we have to be able to respond 
to that change. The response requ^es direction and , 
planning and managing by the leaders of the 
nttinity to get the money and to use it wisely. 

A PROBLEMS OF GROWTH MAf^AGEMENT 

Throughout the country more and rhore attention 
it being given to "growths." How much-growth can 
a small town or county handle? Kow can they pay for 
it? CoiT^munities of som&size, with experience in 
ptannir>g ar>d marj^ging, with professtonat staffs and 
strong citizen support, are having grea^t difflcutty m 
man^ging^growth. And their QrQWtfx.rstes are far 
bwer than those of commMnitiet impacted by energy 
proiects. 

Mianaging growth is difficult for energy impacted 
ppmmunities for a number of reasons. ^ 

- Rrst responsibilittes are divided among many 
levels of government There i^g^atconfusic^bout 
roles* Who's tn charge? AndS0o's,mvolved? 
Among those mvblved are citi^. counties, school 
districts, councils of gqyemments, areawide ar>d 
sub-State distncts. State agencies. Federal agencies 
and energy compames, Within^^n of these tnere , ' 
may be separate and competin^^reaus and offices* 
There is. therefore, often nb^stidt^thingas "the" 
Fedenf or the State position. The problems are 
further compounded when the project is m one 
jurisdiction and the impacts are felt in another, or 
,v^en two uniu within an ar^qmpete ratherthan 
cooperate. -^t.^ 

— The communities to be imp^hjl^ by energy projects. . 
are typically small and remg^te^ The most extensive' 
survey we have M| done i^.^9?5 by the Denver V 
Federal Regron^fsbwi'f of;tf)e six states tn flt^ion 
VIII-^Coforadi^^an^ii^orthDakota^SoufK 
Dakota, Utah and Wyoming,*^ This survey foujKt/ 
131 comr^unities expectjng^to be impacted. Of^^^^ 
these: ^ ' ^^l',^ 

SO (38%) have less than SOOpopuration 
66 (51%) have from 500 to 5,000 popubtioi^ 

1 16 (89%) have less than 5,000 population 

Only 15 ( 1 1%) have over 5,000 population !^ 
Of the 131 communities, 59 (45%) have less 

than 1,500 persons a/7(/ are more than 100 miles 

from a metropolitan area. 



■ Impacted (ommuntties tyfv^^y have no professional 
^ffs. Of the 131 communities above: 

12 (9%J have professional planoen 
8 (6%) have fu1l*time city engineers 
4 (3%)'h3vrc!tyman39en " - \ - - ^ 
4 (3%) have other administrators*^ 

^ There are few formal system^ for joint community/ 
industry planning and management Often, there 
is a fear of a "cornpany twm" if cooperation is 
too dose. Industry often doesn't want to get in^ 
vblved in local affairs. Some construction firms 
feel that their oqly concern Is building the project 
not realizing that the quality of life in the com- 
munity could affect their turnover, labor cosu^and 
profru. 

' Sub-State areawide districts are useful in some 
places as planning age r>cies. Problems arise because 
they are generally voluntary^ have limited money 
and staff, and have no authority for 
implementation. 

^ f^ew States have policies or ptan^for energy develop- 
ment impacts. Responsibility is often divided 
among many agencies with little coordination of 
effort The Oil Shale Coordinator in the Colorado 
Governor's Off ice ii an.exceptTon to that rule. 
States vary in their ability and desire to provide 
either money or staff tedinidal aid to communities, 
^ig^lly' our governmental system — for planning, 
managing and financing - is not geared to handling . 
^pidand temporary problems such as the construe- 
phase of energy projects in our communities.^. 



The sftuat(OD4nay be bad, but it is notliopeless. 
Some communities have developed an ability to 
manage growth, often aftef going through^ll the. 
probjems caused by being unprepared. 

GUIDELINES FOR GROVm^ MANAGEMEPIT 

'^;^6tfrr|iin^your ^neral goals. What kind of a 
coqiiiifittrty do you Want vwhen the boom haylowed 
doWn? lliese goals. can only be set by^the ccAnmunif^ 
^ as 3 4^&le, so citizen participation is required. Kow^ 
eve^on^t overdo it so that citizens become weary 
- of the process. ^ - 

[ 2) l^ext, specific ob}eafves and targeu must be 
set '^Adequate housing" is not specific. "Construc- 
tion of 1^000 units by 1977; >yith at least one-third 
of them rentals at no mor^^n 20 per cant of average 
industry wages" iS'SpeciK Objectives mu^ be sp^ific 
enough that progress carfW effectively monitored, 

3) The most important activity you and ^vtryfcom^ 
muntty must do U to' prepare a plan* This "Ripw 
Grovfth Ptan** or "Energy Impact Ptart" has to Refine 
^ ^ what'tmpacts you expect, ar>d set t/p 8,pr09r8mjr>d 
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ichedute for responding to those impacts. All actrvi- 
ties should be tied to ttiat Plan. Vi/ttti it you can hope 
to turn some of ttie negative impacts into positive 
benefits for all ttie citizens of your communrty. 

The major elements of ttie "Rapid Growth Plan'^ 
fnclude: 

- Inventory of current conditions 

- Analysis of expected impacts 

- Organization and , respomibihty for managing 
growth 

- Suffing needs and Uaimng programs 

- Comprehensive land use plan 

- Land use controls ar>d enforcement program 

- Capital Improvement Program 

- Plans for specific serviceSf e.g.. water 

- Annual budgets for operations 

- Ftnanctng plan 

- System for coordinating all this with other related 
agencies, governments ar>d energy companies 

4} Hecognize that the local governments that are 
^^jfokvf^ to be impacted have to take the lead in making 
mejor decttiom and seeing that they are ^rried out. 
' iDtheragencies and levels of government can help, but 
jHhey can't force their help on a community* 

5) Areawide districts can be a major source of 
growth ptanmng assistance. If the *mpacu are to,be 
felt throughout several counties^ a makes sense to 
combine efforts and have one staff doing the coilec- 
tion of information and analysis, the overall planning 
and coordination, securing of State and Fedeial funds 
and assigning of responsibility. 

6) States can provide staffs for technical aid to 
communities ar>d areaviride districts. There is some 
ddvai;ita9e to staffing such agencies with people who 
ha^e beeri through the growth experience, and thu^ 
pble to provide practical advice and assistance. More . 
than that. States could provide grants and loans to 
communities to help them m the initial ptannir>g for 
grovvti) management Some of this can come through 
State administered HUD 70U EPA 208 and Coastal 
Zone^Mar>agement planning funds. 

7) J^ncies of the Federal Government may pro^ 
vide technical assistance and money for communities 
and States for growth management staffs and plans 
(see page 39}. 

8) The energy companies must be tnvoly^ through 
the planning process. They have the greatejt influence 
on the^timtng and extent of the impact. affQ they will 
have a responsibility for paymg for pact of the cost. 
To ignore them would be foolish and costly. 

9) Finafly, responsibility for action — m preparing 
plans or carrYing them out — must be assigned. Ar>d 
those-with the responstbiJity must have sufficient 
authprftYr money and staff, 



Thp Timeline on the facing pa9e identifies the eleven 
major actions t^at constitute an effective community 
respoilse to energy (>roiea impacts. The time priorities 
shown are illustrative only, and will vary from com- 
munity to community. In essence, thou9>h, the'actions 
are all necessary regardless of the type of energy 
project. This timeline indicates that perHaps 36 
months - or three years - virill be needeo from the 
time of recognizing the need and implementin£^neces- 
sary programs. Since there may not be that much time 
available ^from the first knowledge of the project to the 
start of the impacts, communities must recognize the 
nee<| early, plan effectivefy ar>d work to compress the 
time schedule shown. 

. C, IDEAS FOR MANAGING GROWTH 

The Ideas for managing grov^ are based on actual 
experience. They are not magic answers. ar>d they 
may not apply td your situation without^ modification. 
V\^at these ideas are is just the imagrnafive use of 
available resource^ in impacted communities^ 

Priorities Board: Sweetwater County, Wyoming 
Recognizing the need to vA)rk out cooperation 

-a^-^betv^en^focat^govemment and mdustry in solving 
grov/th problems, the Chairman of the Sweetwater 
County Board of Supervisors, Dominic Ferraro, pro- 
posed a "priorities board." Labeled the "Fw^ro 
Plan/' the Sweetwtater County Priorities ^ar'd was 
established ^ 1974 on authorization of the county 
and the Crties of Rock Springs and Green Hiver. 

The purposes of the board are to. provide regular 
communication between local government and in- 
dustry, analyze problems ar>d_ recommend priorities 
for their solution, work out proposals for ir>dustry 
help in solving bodt^^^robtems, and (long-range) move 
toward economic seff sufficiency for local government 
Membership consists of: the chairman and one other 

^ county commissioner, the mayor of each of the five 
cities iathe county/ one representative from each 
sdiool district four representatives o^lndustry (recom- 
i^ended by the Soutfiwe^t Wyoming Irftjustrial Associa^ 
x\6q), and two members selected at larg^. The board 
invito observers from State agencies to its bi-monthly 
meetihgs. h is aided by a citizens' advisory committee 
and a technical committee. 

One problem the Priorities 8oard has is the lack of 
full timeprof^ibnsi staff (and there is only onepro- 
fessional administrator within the County). The Indus- 
trial Association has a full-time director (see page 9), 
so theT efeaed officials are at some disadvantage in 
providing appropriate liaison. 
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Figufe ^ 
TIMELIN^dR ACTION 

Response to Energy Projects 



Recognize need and committing to action 

Secure information on the proposed project 
Create information/planning group. 
Secure technical assistance. 
Prepare background studies. 
Organize government for action. 

Assign cpo;dinating/n(ianaglng responsibility. 

Conduct Vowth/response planning, ' ' 



Months 

3' 6 9 12 15 18 21 24 2?" 30 33 36^ 

I I I I 1 j r I I I I .1 



Prepare service, laijd use .and fiscal plans 

f 

Prepare lan^d use control ordinances. - 
Develop financial program. . 



' * Implementing programs^ developed abQve. 
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Contact, Dommic rerraro, Chatrman. Sweetwater 
County Board of Commissior^ers. Court 
House. Greer) River. Wyoming 82935. 
(^07) 362-2830 

Growth Mar)a9emer)t Process, Katparowits Planr)tng 
ar)d Developmer)t Commissior) 
' Southern California Edison and three y>the? energy 
companies propose to build a 3,000MW coal-fired 
electric generating plant on ihe Kaiparowlts Plateau 
in Southern Utah, Over 2,100 permanent employees 
v^ll behtred. possibly adding 15.000 to 20.0(X) 
persons to the community, (Garfield County to the 
north wilt also fe^ some impacts,) Since Kane County 
has only 2,400 residents now, and the near^t town 
IS over 50 miles away, a new town is proposed. 

To create a comprehensive arid coordinated 
planning process, the Governor of Utah formed the 
Kaiparowits Piannir>g and Development Commission 
(KPDC) by executive order m 1974, Such a commis- 
sion had previously been proposed by local officials, 
KPDC has talcen the lead ^n a manpower effort to 

tf^t^^Qcal youths for jobs. Amajoreffor44»es4)een 

aTWwtpwn study, done by consultants and funded 
by the energy compames. 

Staff assistar>ce is providedjDv the executive director 

of the Five Counties Assocrstion of (Jov^rnments,, - 

which includes Kane and Garfietd Counties, The 
chairman of the Kane County Board of Supervisors 
is^Chairfrfan of KPDC, and the chairman of tha 
Garfield board is Vice-chairman, Voting members in 
addition are: State senator. State representative. 
Governor's appointee. Federal agency representative, 
and a representative of the steering committee. The 
19 eX'Officio members include the remaining county 
commissioners, representatives of State, Federal and 
school agencies, chairman of the citizens' advisory 
(fommittee; and-project manager for the energy 
comf^y, 

Referer^e, NACO Case Study on Katparowits New 
Town Project (see page 38). 

Contact: Neil Christiansen, Executive Director. 

Five County Association of Governments, 
' Post Office Box Z^ipr St. George, Utah 

. . 84770. (801) 673-3540 ^> 

'Areawtde District). Lewis and Clark 1805 Planning 
bistrict. North Dakota * i 

Mucrt of the initial impact from current energy 
development North Dakota will come m the Lewis 
& Clark 1805 Planning District, vvhtch consists of the 
counties of Mercer. Dunn and Oliver, Norte of the 
counties has a professional manager, so much of the 
planning fo^growth is being done by District staff. 



To aid in creating^ District Pfaa the Of3 West 
Regional Cdmmissjon has given the District a two-year 
grant of $301,000 to hire administrative and tina'nciai 
staff. The plan will rely heavily on the findings of 
studies ^ch as the socio-economic and fiscal impact 
study of Mercer County, vvhich was also paid for by 
the Old West Commission, 

Contact. Energy Office, Old West Regional Commis- 
sion. Room 306A - Fratt Building. 
Billings. Montaaa 59102. (406) 24&671 1, 
ext 6665 " 

University Consulting Group. Utah State University 
Utah State University established ihe Energy De ~ 
velopment Consulting Group (EDCG) to provide ' 
technical support to rural communities facing boom 
town problems. The group consists of several University 
staff members, with-ohe professional full time, 

EDCG signs Individual agreements v^ith lo&al goverrv 
ments, typically i^t one year, A full time person is 
assigned to the^local government vvhich pays his 

salary, EDC^f yovido ss^^pportitOflULhe Un^ver:^ti^ 

EDCG is currently providing consulting services to the 
Uintah Basin Council of Governments, at Pric e, Ut ah, 
The consulting service ^oes through four phases 

1) Seminar phase - identifying problems arid objec * 
tives; 

2) Education - public involvement — 

3) Strategy Development - alternative plans for dis 
cussion and decision by local officials; 

4) Implementation - may involve grant application 
writing by EDCG 

. 

Contact, Edward H, Allen. Political Science Depart 
ment. Utah State University. Logan. Utah 
84322. (801) ?52'4110. ext, 7529 

State Consulting Services: State of Pennsylvania 
The PennsTlvania Department of Comrnunlty 
Affairs (DCA) vvtas created in 1966. Its Bureau of 
Local Government Services has three divisions. The 
Inffirma^ion^jprice Division maintains a reference 
library, publishes marxjafs. operates a hot line for 
irKiuiries, andj)uts out^ monthly magazine and other 
publications. ^ 

The Division of Municipal Consulting Services pro- 
vides direct consultative advice apd aslTslance in the 
basrc fur>ctions of local government e,g,. public works 
and finance systems. State staff consultants may pre- 
pare in depth studies If needed. Services are provided 
to cities, towns, countJe; and councils of government 
The Municipal Trafnir>g bivision runs the local govern _ 
ment element of the Intergovernmental Personnel Act 
jj^ reg^lor^l personnel centets for traimng^courses. and 
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provides uain«rs directly to local 30vemnnent&, Th*s 
dfviston uses tts own staff arid h«re& ?ocai offic^a^s and 
consultants. 

Contact' Bureau of Local GovernmentServices, 

Pennsytvania Department of Commurvty' 
Affairs, 1 1 7 Soutti Office BuiJding, 
-^^^ ,1 Han-tsburg, Pennsylvania. 17120 

(717) 7S7^714S ' / 

Project Coordinators Kitsap County^ Washin^on * * 

The Navy's decision to locate its -X^ent Submarine' 
Base at ttie existing filngoriJavaf Reserv§tiom/yill in- 
crease rural Kitsap County's population*^* 50 per cent 
in the next ten years. This C5untv Is ilready Ihe site 
of the Puget Sound (Bremerton) Naval Shipyard, 
located an hour's ferryboat ride ^est of Seattle* Al- 
though this defense base is not an energy project the 
methods used to plan for and cope vtith rapid growth 
can be used by any community* 

The Kitsap County Commissroners realized that the 
Trtdent Base provided an^undeniable economic Oppor- 
tunity for the County, but that \i also coufd create 
seriou£ probfems for }ocal government DifflctUti^ 
^ in providtr>g services were anticipated. It vtH not* , 
clear how elected 9^icials could guide development . 
without jeopardizirtg the highly t^alued quality of tcfe* 

The Kitsap County Trident Coordinating Com^ 
mittee consists of elected officials of K'itsap and two 
adjacent also impacted, counties^ cities within ihe*^ 
County, and school districts, plus citizens representlfig 
environmental Jabor and pubHc Interest groups. This 
committee is designed to be the*over allcoordinaiing , 
' group for Trident impact 

To asstst the committee, the Commissionecs^hJred 
a Trident Coordinator who reports directly t9 the 
board. He is assisted by a community development / , 
coordinator. This office is funded by EOA (Economic 
Development Administration) and the State of 
Washington wtt^ county matching monies. The 701 
Comprehensivejplannirtg Program is also actively sup^ 
portlrtg this project. The functions of the Trident 
Coordinator arfj to: 

- Co<^inate review of the project £lS 

- Se^ Federal) assistance to offset locat burdens 

- Sdgk state assistance 

- P/Syide JialsSn with the Navy's Trident managers 

- Sen/e as a fo^l point for public opinion 

- Identify areas for study and r^earch 

- Provide advice and support to^ elected officials 

- Tnfo rm-tbfl-public on issues andeffects oT acftons 



The office vAW probably be phased out at the end 
of tl}e construction phd5& To assist in securing funds 
for public services and facifittes, Trident Task FoVce in- 



ciiides representdtives of the Fedeiai Regional Council, 
State, council of govemmentSj economic development 
district and County Board. TedinicaJ Advisory Conb^i 
tnittees were appointed in 22 functional areas to review 
the £ISj assess needs, plaa seek funds, and assign 
responsibility* The citizens of Kitsap County are 
Heavily involved, 

, ' * * , 

Contact: John C« Horstey, Trident Coordinator, 

Kitsap County^ 614 Orchard Street, Port 

Orchard, Washington 9S366, (202) 

B76^1,ext 222 & 227 

Administrative Officer « Cities and Counties 

Marry cities, counties andcour>Dls of government 
throughout the country provide fdl*time professional 
administrative assistance to their elected officials by 
the appointment of an administrative officer or manager. 
ThiS professional assistance m the management of 
growth is not limited to large cities and counties. Of 
the 2,533 cittes with administrators tn the United ^tates^ 
over one-half (1,301) serve cittes under 10^0, and 
303 of these are in cities under 2,500 population. 
Several counties ur>der 2,500 population have 
administrators. In addition, a large number of jurisdic- 
tions have assistants to mayors (such as Green River, 
Wyomirtg) who provide growth management capabili^ 
ties. In small communities^ the administrator could 
afso provide aid m finance, personnel and planning. 
In several States, "circuitnding" administrators serve 
two or more small communities. Examines of admmis* 
trators m cities and counties impacted by energy de- 
velopment {v*\\h 1970poputation) include* 



Alaska, 

Colorado, 

Maryland: 

AAaine: 

Montana: 

Utah: 

Wyoming: 

Contact: 



Fairbanks (14,770), Va^dez (1,005) 

Grand Junction (20,170), Rifte (2,150) 

Calvert County (20,700) * 

Eastport (1,98^) 

Petroleum County (675) 

VeVnal (3.908) , " 

Casper (39;361} r, , 

Administrators of any of the above jurisdic- ' 

OR 

Membership Services Director, International 

ty Management Association, 1 1 40 Con^ 
necthrut Avenue, RW,. Washington, 
20036, (202) 293-2200 



"7730U shdll not natvety ttheve that thtng% can de com- 
phttfy controfled once development itarts/* ; ■ 



■ Joe C, Mosely, Executive Ofrector 
Texas Coastal and Marihe Council 
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[IL LAND USE AND HOUSING 

LarKJ ^and houstng cannot be separated* for the 
worst Ur)d use problems m energy impacted commur)» 
ties come because of lack of housir>g. Ir)thischaf>ter 
ttie problems of laod use plar)njr>g, ar)d the impacts 
of housing, are presented - alor>g witti ^ufdelmes for 
dctior).ar)d experiences of impacted communities! 

A. PROBLEMS IN LAND USE PLANNING 

A numbe/ of general statements can be matte about 
land use plannir^g in cofnmuntttes irnpacted by boom 
growth: 

- First, there is a general absence of plans for land 
use. The Dertver Federal Regional CouncJ^rvey 
showed that only 42 (or 32 per cent) of the 131 
communities surveyed had comprehensive pfans, 
with V3 of these develofied prior'to 1970* 

- Some plans are npt effective because they are based 
on Outdated information. 

- Where plan> exist, theyjseldom are backed by land 
use controls. The same Denver Federal Regional 
CourKil survey of 131 communities found. 

45 (34%) with sub-division regulations 
52 (40%) witti building codes 
60 (46%) with^^oning ordinances 
Y Even those communities with land use controls may 
^ not h*e effeaive enforcement. Enforcement of 
Jand^se controls is difficult even in stable circum- 
nances, but boom conditions place extremexje- 
rnands on smati staffs. ^- 

- Specifically, mobile home standards and standards 
for mobile home parks are virtually unknown m 
the smafi communities most likely to be fmpacted. 

. The regulator's task is made more dffficult wheri 
it IS not knowTVif mobile home parks are to be for 
permanent or temporary use. 

- In some instances, planning and land use controls * 

are difficult to work out When the energy project ^ 
is rn one jurisdiction and the impact in another. 
For example, many of the employees of the Depker 
Mine in Montana live across the border in She^Pid^n, 
Wyoming. if. . 

- Planning may be more difffcult v^en Federa) fand 
is involved. The regulations of st^ch agencies as the 
Bureau'of Land Managehient may require unfamiliar 
actions on the part-of prospective developers. The 
new town required for the KaiparoWlts projec^t will 
havetogoon-B^Mjand Acquiring the site and 

^ controlling activity in the vipinity are hindered by 
regulations v^ich are not geared to creating 
ccmmuni|ies. \ 

- Finally, perhaps the toughest problem related to 
the difficulty is building new smgle and multi-family 



housing. It takes time to Qet subdiviston and zoning 
approvals. Tht prices of land materials and labor 
are high.^ Fmancrng is difficult as there is skepticism 
about the permanence pT the boom. And in one . 
community, a home buHder could not come in be 
. cause there was no place to house his workersl 

B. HOUSING IMPACTS 

Housing problems are often the first negative im- 
pacts of rapid growth to surface in a community. With 
the start of construction, the workers ere mostly.alone. 
They live in motels* apartments (tf available) and alt 
the vacant houses in the area. As workers come in for 
longer stays« they brirtg their familtel .Some cbnstruc- 
tkon workers own their mobile homes^ moving from 
job to job. But for others^ the mobile home isjforced 
on them because there is no ojther alternative. 

In Svraetwater County in 1974, accordir>g to Denver 
Research Institute* 31 per cent of atl households were 
m mobile homes.. Mobt1e.h<^es We^e only seven p^r 
cent of the ht^sihg in^ Roc}^>Springs,1)ut ^ ^Jef^ht 
in the rural poe9|ohof the'^nty. Df newcomer 
career constructmn workers, 77 per cent live .in InoEHIe 
homes (two-thUds of them own and one-thfrd rent). 
In CamF^II COunty, Wyoming, aboi^ 40fierlcent of 
residents live ^ mobile hoUHtt^ ^8 mobile home 
reservations. Mdst of these^are in the county, beyond 
the controls of the City of Gillette. 

The mobile homes in squalid fringe settlements have 
been called "aluminum ghettos." Adverse impacts sel- 
dom involve the mobile homes themselves; but rather 
the scattered locations^ the lack of laundry and recre^"* 
tionfacifitiesi the dirt paths and lack of trees^ and the 
isolation for wives and children. 




The heavy and rapfdiy incre^ing demand, linked 
with a small and limited supply of housing, always 
results in an increase in prrces for housing and lots 
and in rents. 1/\/ithin one year« the price of a Jot in , 
Valdez, Alaska went from ,$450 to $fO,(X)b. Generally, 
the prices of lots and houses double during the course 
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of ponstnjction, vvhile ttie rents for hOuSir>g double 
or triple. 

a GUIOHUNHSFOft UNO US^ AND HOUSING 

tn dealing mtfi tfie problems of land use 3nd hous* 
ir>g, ttie foflowirtg points pould serve ^ guidelines for 
communities; 

- The planning process v^ll be useful to the com- 
munity no matter vvhat happens.* If ttie project is 
not t^ilt, or is radically different, the plans' them- 
selves <mdv not be usefut. But identifying com- 
munity probtems end resources, sening goals and 
objectives; adopting land use controls anjd setting 
up a system for cooperation will of long-lasting 
value, - ^ 

- For most projects, the employ ment and population 
, of the construction phase is higher than for the 

bperatirig phase, Permanent housing and facilities 
should be provided only for the level of population 
expected after the project is built, and not for the 
construction phase. Mobile homes should not be 
-denounced bj^t accepted as the logical way tp 
provide temporary housing. Attention should be 
directed to the improvement of mobile home and 
mobile home park standards, 

- Temporary facilities and services should be utilized 
fpr the construction phase whenever possible, 

. Package seiwage treatment plants and module school 
dassrooms, contracts with State agencies for 
temporary staff, and other short-term solutions 
sflould be considered, ' 

- Added grovnh may be aocommodated in several 
ways: 

. a) grovnh in exjsting communities - there are 
numerous examples of this. Often thts result 
just happens, but it was a conscious decisior) in 
the Shetland Islands - to disperse project 
workers among present residents and impcove 
the towns; ^ 

b) cre^t^ a ndw town — this may be required vvhen 
jhe project is remote from existing communities. 
New towns are now proposed for several current 
projects, but none has been created to date, 
New towns ^are very h^d to plan and finance, 
but the endjesult may be a super ror.ppduct, 

c) build a company town - this was the practice 
for m'any coat and mining projects in the past, 
but is not common today, 

- Land use and housing elements are required of all 
HUO 7Q1 Comprehensive Planning Program grantees 
to be eligible for fur>ds in'and after 1977, This 
planning should be coordinated at the areawlde 
(sub^tate) district level with the plans of all cities 
and counties'within the district Furthermore, it 
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is intended to if^dude and coordinate with the 
pfenning efforts going on at the same time funded 
by the Environmental Protection Agency (208 
wastewater planning) and by the Office of Coastal 
Zone Management 

* Land use controls to be considered include, zoning 
ordinances, planned unit development, sub-diviston 
controls, mobile home park standards; gr^DWth 

,,bouni3^aries, and service areas for water ar>d sewer, 

- Recognize that it may take one y^ar to plan and 
another year to pass the appropriate ordinances for 
^and use control, 

* Land use controls are useless without enforcement, 
vvhich requires adequate staff ar>d money. 

0, IDEAS FOR UND USE ANO HOUSING 

'//hJe many impacted States and communities have 
had serious problems with land use and housing im- 
pacts, there are examples of actual experience which 
may be useful. As with all the^ ideas in this publication, 
these may need modification to fit the situation of 
your community. 

State Ptans: Council of State Governments 

With increasing concerns over the preservation of , 
environmentally sensitive areas, the management of 
grovnh and need to produce and conserve energy. 
States are becoming more involved in creating. State 
, plans. These plans generally focus on issues ofWte- 
wide, or more than focal, interest and concern, A 
State plan often includes the followir>g elements: 

- Growth statement or policy, by the Governor or 
Legislature; 

* Coltection of data, determining the environmentat, 
characteristics of the land and water, and the social 
and economic characteristics of the people; 

- The concept of "carrying capacity/' determining 
the ability of land, air and water systems to support 

^ population and ^onomic activity; 
The setting of overall development criteria, and 
assun'ng that local government powers fit into a 
comprehensive development plan; 

- Equitable implementation and ftnancing systems, 

A comprehensive study of State growth and land 
use policies and plans -present and potential -Jias 
r^ntly been completed by the Council of StateT ^ 
Governments. Task Force" on National Resources and 
Land Use Information and Technology, for the Oepart^ 
^ .ment of the Interior, * . 

Reference: Final Report, t^^: St^te AltematiVes 
for P/ahning 3nd Management 
n ^ (No, RM'5491 $4,00, ^ ^ - 
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Contact. Council of $tate Governments, P.O, Box 
1t3l6, Ironworks Pike/ U^ington, 
Ken{uc)cy 4051 1. (606) »2'2291 

*Sttte Plan; State of Florid* 

In response to a severe drought m southeastern 
. Floride in, 1971, ttie Stite enacted a package of laws 
ttiat together make up a growth poliCY- Florida chose 
a selective approach that focuses on the big decisions 
where there ts regional or state-wide significance either 
because of the dciVelopment's size or type, or the site's 
environmental values. 

The four pieces of leg'islation include, 

- The Environmental Land and Water Management 
Aaol 1972, 

The Land Conservation Act of 1972 * 

- TheWater Resources Act of 1972 

- The Florida Comprehensive Planning Act of 1972 

This legislation is essentially a modiftcation of the 
Amerban Law Institute's ^odel Land Development 
Code, The Florida approach consists of two major ' 
parts: 

- "critical areas/' so designated.because of environ- 
mental resources of regional or state-wid^ im-' 
portance, of effects on major public facilities or 
investments, or of an area of major development 
potential; t ■ 

- "development of regional impac^^* whfch fs any 
'development vwhich, becausepf tbxharacter, mag- 
nitude or lo<^tjon wM havje,a substantiat effect 
on the health, safety.or we]f4^ of more than one 
county* ' ' 
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Designation and revrew is en mitial^responsibility 
of locat government and regional plannir>g agencies, 
bottle State has' the powers of ultimate review and 
oveifide of approval decisions* ' ] 

jtact:' r l^lorida State Department of Community 
Affetrs; 2571 Executive Ceriter Circle €ast, 
tallabassee, Floride 32301, (904) 488-8466, 
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tPlan: Salem County, New Jersey 



Located in'^he^SjstJthwest comer of New Jersey, 
Salem County has been primarily agricultural, with 
£0[ne heavy indu^irial dmiopment atong the Delaware 
River. Growth h^been^tower than the State or region 
as a v^ofe. The rural setting, the availability of watec 
end the closeness of metropolttan areas have combir)^ 
to makeSalem.dDunty a prime site for nuctear power 
plants. Four power plants irt totaf are under construc- 
tion or proposed of about 1 100 megawatts each« 



t 
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to be located on Artificial Island in^e Delaware 
River, 

Salem County has been quite well prepared to con- 
sider ;the potential impacts of these nuclear plants and ' 
the population that might result from construction 
ar>d operational employment In 1970, the County 
prepared and adopted "A Plan.fbr Comprehensive 
Development," irKludirtg all the area withtn the munipi^ 
paJities of Sajem C<iunty. The major elements, of the 
ptan include the following: 

V 

. * Y 

- Potential Development Altft'matives: unrestricted 
^ ' growth, existing zor)ing, designed growth ^nd ei^ 

vironmental grovAh;- 

- Mapping of the physical environment, geology, 
soils, ground water, surface water, and ecosystems 
qt vegetation, wildlife. end habitat; 

- Consideration of oSe social environment: settlement 
history, population characteristics, land use and 
economy; 

- Projections of future genomic dstfvi^ arid popula- 
'tion; ^ / ■ \ ' 

: — Setting of goals and policies; 

Detennlnation of landfcapal)ilities for: urbani^ion, 
J. open spaoe and agriculture and a composite sulta-' 
■ bility;' ' . . 4^ 

- Comprehensive development elements: transporta- 
tion, sewer end water, land use patterns, zoning, 
government organization, and facilities and services, 
ccrfminattng irt-a comprehensive development pl^a 

- ^Inrfplententation methods and processes, 

, Refer to: ' A Pf^ for Comprehensive DevHoPmeq/t - 
^ Tfte County ofSahm 



Contact: 



Salem County Planning Boald^ Court House, 
Salem^^New Jersey 06079, (609) 935-4477 
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Grdwth Phasing: Navajo NevvTovyh 

If m^re.^n one project fs proposed for e conir c 
munity, it mSy tj^ffficUft to develop laiid use plans* -' 
The extent and :tinj^pg of gro\yth are unknown. 
example, the neivtown proposed for ^e Navajo ^ 
Reservattoaft^ emptoyees of coal gaslficatipri ^an^. 
could have as few as3,3|p0iresifl&n^tf It^erv^tJ one: 
plent,'aad over 60;000 Ff j£?en^d the ifiytnyfh^{^' ^ 
have been discussed, , ^. i f " 

The prpposed newtgyvn at wti^te^er ^Jia^d^^o v^h 
meet a s^rfes of fnultiple objectfve^^ It was' to * 
signed to si/ye fjrst consirucjion workers,^^, l^t^,, . , 
permanent vi^FlkJits and tbeir h if^^yt^eti^ 

to grov^^rapidly, butbaXanc^ et.anV jftage-of 
ment. Flexibility, in a^^onvfojpdatir^^ \ 
mix, ,f amjly size, and neW indt/^try/affdattriciiy , 
to both Navajo and nqn-l^av^^o em^l&Vel^ w^ 
tiooal ^equirenfents. 



Thepfanijtng,cortso|^rtttt;(^jj^^ 
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a concept growth and regeneration, irwolving tncre^ 
^ntat mcKlular growth. {Fjgure^6). Nej^^borhoods * 
of 1^500 population would be combined to make ^ 
communities of 4,500i with three of these making up 
avillage of 13,500. , 

Crty building would start with Communitv 1, which 
tnay be mobile hom^ m the comtoiction pba$e, and^ 
move on to 2 and 3. As growth is added in tater 
Villages, decisions can be made - b3$ed.or) conditions 
at that time - whether to add r>ev^ communities and 
villageS/W to convert the earlier one% from temporary 
to permanent^ousing. Early communities could - 
even be butit with the intention of r^pid phase out, 
rather than pemiar>ence. 

Contact. Terry McCoilister, E| Paso Energy Re- 
sources Company, 3535 East 30th Street, 
Fanntogtoa ^ew Mexico 87401. 
(505) 325-2841, ext 502 

Temporary Mobile Home Parks. Page, Arizona and 
Green River, Wyoming 

Construction of the Navajo Generating Station by 
River Project brought 2,700 workers at peak to 
Page, Arizona. Because the town had declined from 
an earlier boom m building Glen Canyon the 
company assumed;^at vacant housing would be 
available. 'When the influx took atl available housing ^ 
amJ occupied all mdbile home spaces, the contractor 
(Bechtel Corporation) and Salt River Project built a 
Hmporary mobife home perk of 750 spaces, for con- 
struaion workers and school teachers. The park is - 
located on fand leased from the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. AH utilities are provided, as well as laundry and 
recreation facilttfes. The fee is "break-even" for the 
companies. Most units are indivrdtially owned al- ~ 
thotjgh Bechtei bought some uniti for key personnel. 
This mobile hom&park is destghed for ashort-term. 
The Bureau of Reclamation. gave a five-year, no exjerb 
sion lease. At t^e end of that period, the park must be 
closed and the area returned to t|s natural state. 

'Contaa. Paul Winter, Personnel Supervisor, Salt 

River Project, Navajo Generating Station,- ■ 
^ Page, Arizona 8^040. (602) 645-2582 

In Green River, Wyoming, the rtew housing develop^ 
ment of Upland Industries has an unusual feature. On 
250 lots of a permanent subdivision, the CitV iS per- 
mitting two mobiJe homes on each lot for a maximum 
of three yeacs* At that time; mobile homes must be 
lemovect with ihe developer intending to build 
pern^anent housing. Even the s^opl here is temporary/- 
in nuKkjIar buildings until pertnanent or>es can be 
built. \J 



Contact. R<^r A. Zanarini, Director, Real Estate,, 
. Research and PJanQing, Upland Industries 
Corporation, Suite 1200 - One Fttst 
National Center, Omaha, Nebraska 681J02. 
(402) 271-3189 

Mobile Home Regulatlom* Rio Blanco County, , 
Colorado 

In preparation for ttie projected impacts of OjI 
shalb development, ttie counties of Western Colorado 
ere planning and adopting land use controls. (See ttie 
item on ttie Cotor^d^ West Council of Governments, 
page 10). Rio Blanco County iust adopted countywide 
zoning in ttie late IDSO's. This year it adopted new 
regulations for mobile homes* * 
^ The mobile home regulations provide for. 
% 

- A maximum of 5.5 mobile homes per acref^ 

- Restriction of mobile homes to mobile home parks 
(no single-iot development) 

- Requirement ttiat parks have 20 per cent open 
space; ■" , 

- yProvision^of 1000 gallons of water per unit per day 
(intended to promote landscaping); 

- New mobile home parks (as a matter of policy) will 
be allowed only v^ttiin a ttiree mile range of existing 
cities* 

r 

The County has also adopted a mobile home park 
operators ordinance. 

Contact. Duane Rehborg, Planning Director, Rio 
Blanco County, P.O. Box 699, Meeker, 
Colorado B1641. (303) 878:50.81 

' Mobile Home Park Stand^Vds 

The Manufactured Housing hstitute (fomierly the 
Mobile Home Manufacturen Association) has prepared 
a Community Plannir^g Packet It contains an ir^tro- 
duction to mobile homes, to standards arid trends in the 
50 States, and to the d^elopment of mobile home 
communities. Major componerits of the free pacjcege 
include: 

- "Suggested Modet Ordinance Creating Residential^ 
Mobile Home'Districts,*" 

- Bnyfronmehtal H$$M Guide for Mobife H ome Corn . 
m(j/T/it/ef, with a recommended ordinance. Prepared 
in cooperation with the Public Health Service, HEW. 

' Obtain from: Land Development Division, Mariu- 
factured Housing Institute, P.O. Box 
20f - 14650 Lee Road, Chanttlly, 
Virginia 22021. (703)968-6970 



The Federal Housing Adcninistrdtion oi HUD'has 
developed planning and construction enter ta ior 
mobtJe home pxojects, etpecta\{y tho^ ^tifK^cJ ^nde/ 
Section 207 oi the National Housir^g Act Secttons 
of the HUO/FHA Handbook cover general dccep^ 
bihty cnterta, stte planning and improvements, ptanntng 
permanent structures^ structural standards, and 



utilities* * y 

t 

1 Refer to. AJ/nim^^m Design Standards for Mobile 
Hom^ Parks. HUD Handbook 4940.5. 

Obtain HUCWfljEfe Tnsuring Office, Itsted on 
from: Inside^aclc Cover. 
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IV. OTHER IMPACTS: ON THE 
COMMONtTY.. . 

t. 

The l>oom resulting from the constniction of^ 
energy project can cause impacts far beyor>d the Wsi 
bte ones of fand use aod the countabte ones of ftrunoes. 
In this chapter, we discuss ttie impacts on. 

" .Quality of (Life 

- &rvice to People 

- Streets and Utilities 

^# 

These impdcu^ r»dt mutuatly exdusive from each 
other^ or from those discussed in the previous chapter. 
In fact they are all so interrelated that they cannot 
be considered by th^s^ves. For example Jdea^to 
improve sefvi^to^people will improve the quality of 
life, andlanciuse planning v^tl make easier the provision 
of streets and utiUttes. The problems and idees for 
action presented here are only the highlights, and not 
by any mean^ inclusive. The extent of impacts and 
the42£2per response depend entirely on the people of 
the community, and thus vary from one area to 
another. 

A. QUALITY OF LIFE 

Rapid growth brings rapid change in the many 
factors that ^ summarized by the average citizen 
under the heading of ''quality of iife.'' Whether change 
is for the better or worse depends oi^ojte's subjeaive 
^dgment Many accounts of impacted commuj^ties^*^ 
Ahff^Lstresse'd "4ecline" and '^l^" and dj^egative ^■ 
«ffecu are of {en in evidence: * 

- A spe^ded-up pace of life 
Cdt3§est]on and overcrowding 

- .Irtflation in prices 

- Fear of change in life style for present residenu 

- L^k of activities and b^if^mg for newcomer 
^milies 

' - Alcoholism and mental health problems- ^ *^ 

.'But at the same-timej more people can provide the 
tutsis for more opportunity. The balance is one that 
each coiTvnunity must strike in Its own way. 

The impaos are especially severe on two groups. 

*/ 

Elderly: ^ 

Most df the eklerJy have b^en in thecomh^unity 
for a long time, and counted on a quiet retirement 
in a community they knew. VViththe rapid grovrth, 
the community is no longer quiet and may not be 
recognisable. Many elderly ar^ on fixed incomes^ so 
the inflation m renu and prices hiu them especially . 
hard. If they are renting, if may no longer be 
possible for them to remain in th^c^ommunity. 



. Thewives-of constmcttoQ woffccrs ^tg^cmtyjjviog ^ 
m "dumiQj;^ ghet^ 

settfemef^ .lTiiefe.are few ^& fe.r vwidwieatfl^^tn* 
structjon wori« and ^e support don't inc^ase 
as fast as the pppuJadon. dcti^ixi^ -«duc9t£ona1, 
social and cultural — limitett tf^eretnaybe 
"culture shock" forthos^whomwedfrpCR^fae 
urban centers. Schools^ijiay Becrowded'and'^^crea- 
tiofvlimited for ^eir chftdlrea 

To meet some of these Problem^, serveral jdeashave 
been advanced Community reqxmses m th^^areajof 
quality qf hfa liave been quite limited, with few exam- 
ples available for presentatioru 

Commuruty Rdstiom Commission* Denver R^ssearch 
Insthute ^ ^ 

In lU study of Sweetwater County* Wyoming, the 
Denver Researdi Institute suggested that the county 
might consider funding a community relations com- 
mission. Citizen advisory committees would examine 
new approaches to impfoving life tn die county. 
Among the potential ideas are: ^ 

- telephone referral service for mfomtation on 
.available social and govemmentalservices* 

- Company sponsored orientation sesstons, and edu- 
cational cultural and social dctfvitie^ ; 

- Coordinated membership drive of all yoluriteer 
organizations in the county^ 

Community relations commissions,, welcome wagtons> 
hospitali^ hostess programs are always good.buffering 
mechanisms, easing the entry of new households tnip 
a community. This may be particularly important in 
the rapid growth community. , ^ ^ ^ 

Contact. Jack Gilmore^ Senior Research Economist^ 
Denver Research Institute^ University of 
' ' Denver^ Denver* Colorado 80210. ' 
(3p3) 763-3207 

Recreation/Activity Center: Gillette, Wyoming 

One of the major needs for wives ts a place where 
they can get otit of the mobile home and engage in 
activities together* GHIette has built such a center^ ^' 
opening It in early 1975. The $1 rrtlllion center in- 
cludes a recreation areai exefcise room* arts and crafts » 
roonij classrooms, day-care center and an fiutdoor 
swimminjg pool vvhichcan beerKlosed in the winter.' 

This facility has been built and is operated by 
Campbell County to serve all the residenu of the area* 
A Federal grant fro^i the Bureau qf-Outdoor Recrea* 
tion helped. A smalLfee is charged for swimmin^and 



for tfie <lav-c3TB center, bat tfi^ pounty subsidizes 
modi of iha cost 



Contdct. Director, Cotirity Recreatior) Ceriter/ 
^ TOGO Dougis* Road^ Gillette, V/yoming 
827t6, t307) 682*7406 , 




Counseling Ceoterr State of Wy^mfng.. 

Social services car) be a senpus problem m boom 
' C(^mur)ities. Wyoming hes incredses m elcohohsm* 
divorce and fnental health cases. To essistv^tti these 
on the individual end family level, the State has set 
up regional counseling centers throughout the State. 
These centers ere staffed by psychoUists, psychologists 
and social workers, .Funding ts provided by ^e aties 
and counties within the region, matched by the State, 
with some Federel support from HEW. 

Contact: £lDeen V. Kohrs, Chnicel Director, 
Central Wyoming Counseling Center, 
504 South Durbin Street. Casper/ Wyoming 
S2601. (307)237-9583 

Jobs for Worhen: Nowhere 
^ in larger, more balanced communities there ere 
jobs available for women. Boom towns don't have those 
opportunities. Uttle ettentton has been given to create 
ing morejobsfor womea which might inv^olve; " 

- ppenir>g up jobs at the energy projects in both con- 
struction and operations to women, rather than the 
mal^ e;<clu'siv^ness of most projects. Women drivr 
heavy equipment et the Jim Bridger Power Plant end 
mir^e coal elsewhere; 

^ Expandingthesecondary jobs by attracting more 
ret^/l.^d service business to the community^ 
-Training programs to prepare women for jobs, and 
day^re centers tojHI^ow them to work. The 
Gillette Recreation Center hes a day-care center^ 
but rapid growth communities will need far more 
than just one day-care facility. Energy compani^ 
might consider them for their employees. A 



B: services TO PEOPLE " 

Human services program capabHrties ->nedicaU 
educattoiv recreation and public safety are often 
oveihurdened by the Fapid.grcwth r^ Expansion of 
these services always tags behind the mftax of people 
even »n more stable times. It i.s difficult toYecfult 
profe^ionals to small, lemotel^mmunities. Taxes 
generally lag behind growths making it hard for local 
governments to build newcfassroomsend recreatjon 
faciltties* Wage conjpetition from the energy project 
may make it hard j£) retain needed em;^oyees. 
- Medical servjces sufferiiie most In only a few 
yeers, the tmt number of doctors may be -trying to 
handle doubled loads. Many people, then/ have to go 
outside the commurtity to get even routine care* ExUa 
loads are placed on hospitals. 

School imp^ will varV depending on the rate at 
v^tdh workers relocate their families in the area* In 
Calvert County, for a nudeer power plent, only 250 
students were added v^en peak construction hft 
^500 workers. In mos| coal areas, there will be about 
one new student for every new worker. Overcrowding 
ar>d double sessions will result. School taxes v\^ll have 
to go up, at feast until the energy project is on the tax 
rolls. Recruiting teachers is not as difficult now as it 
has-been because of decltning opportunities elsewhere. 

In smaU and rural communities, the recreation has 
b^n provided by the great outdoors. New residents 
are often used to a more urban type of service: p^rks 
ar^f recreation centers. With all the other demands on 
local government; Hiese are giv^en low priority. Those 
most hurt are wornec^ and children inmobHe homes. 

With the rapid growth, crime rJses. Urben standerds 
of crime, law and order ere Uensferred to the ruret 
setting. Police fDrces used to e quiet community are 
hard-pressed to deal with the influx. Police forces ere 
often left short-hended as officers leave to go to work^ 
in the projec^u an$J mines. Volunteer fire conripanies 
mey heve problems dealing with scattered mobile 
homes and large commerciel buildings. 
'-^ Ideas for improving services td people JrKlude the 
following: 

Wyoming Human Services Project 

The purpose of ^e Wyoming Human Services 
Project |s to train students in their final year of course 
work at the University of Wyoming (at both under^ 
greduete end graduete levels) to work in multi-disciplir^ary 
teams in Wyoming^mmunities for a period of one 
year aft^rgraduatW?^ They ere then salaried prefer 
sionals^orking in such areas as mental healthy social ^ 
services^ law^ recreation/ day-cere/ public heefth/ educa- 
tion andptiblic administration. 



Thft training'part of the progr^ cqvers two 
semesters plus a summer traintf^se^^jn in thefjeld. 
Couj^ art taught by Umverstty fdculty with local ^ 
cofftmuntty and State representatives. The training 
pFOgren) is supported by a ^e^^ar $47^000 gram 
froni the National l^uite of Mental Health (HEW1. 
The first community being served by this project is 
Gillette^ Wyoming. (See page 53.) 

Contact: Dr. Julie {Mar^} Uhlmann, IVoject 
director^ Arts and Scjer)ce$ «n31Q, 
Universiity of V/yoming, Laramie. Wyoming 
82071. (303)-766^18 

iReeniitment.of Doctors; Sweetwater County, 
^^yoming 

One important way mdustry can help during a 
boom is to provide help in areas that are ng^ traditionary 
the role of local government The Southwest WfomjOg 
^ tndustrial/^s<^tton ^ helping both Rock Springs 
^arKi Green Revet recruit doctors. The Gieen Rwer 
Chamber of Commerce hasa^S75,000 loan, guaran- 
teed by SWIA, which is beJng used to set up an 
internist in private practice aitd two general practi- 
tioners provided by the National Health Service Corps 
(see page 45). 

A grant of $43^000 has been given toihe Roek 
brings Health Maintenance Organization for the 
exper^es of recruiting. One additional doctor has 
arrive^ and a sp^allst is being sougfit A SIQI.OOO 
loan guarantee is providing a modular clinic and 
front-end money for the HMO. 

Contact. Ernie Mecca, Executive Director, South 
vvestWyo'miog Industrial Associatioa ' 
638^£lias Avenue^ Rock Springs, 
Wyoming 82901. (307)3824190 

■ - 

Partci at Project Sites; State of Maryland 

fn its program of acquiring sites for energy projects 
(see page 10), the State of Maryland will often acquire 
more land th^ is needed for just the facility itself. 
For example, at Bainbridge, Maryland^ the Pov^r 
Plant Siting Program is negotiating with the Federal 
Government to obtain an unused milftary.stte. The . 
State will use part cjf the site for power plant purposes, 
and share the remainder with the county for park/ 
re^reatiqn and institutional useS^ An industri^ park 
IS possible, and a portion may be used for a n^ 
sewage treatment plant -^-^ ' * 

Contact: Direaor, Power Plant Siting Progrem,*:** 
Department of>latural Resources, 

^ State Offfce Bujiding, AnnapoHs^ Maryland 

21401. (301) 267-1261 
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ftediate State Police Services: C^ert County^ . 
' MerylOTd ^ * " 

Contracting with other governmental ageiiaes for ' ^ 
temporary services ts an established gractce m some 
States^ T}^ strategy of "rentiiig'' needed personnel 
and faciKbes rathef than purchasing them can be used ^ 
in any number ^f situations - ^*poffce, schools^ 
bui Idirvg inspection. 

Most of the workers at the CaiVertCHffs Nuclear , 
Power ^nt continued to live tn Aearfay.metropolitan 
areasanddrtvetpiheplantsite;^Tra^cwa$abig ; ^ 
problem for Calvert County. road to^tfie site was 
only two*lane and heavily congested at shift change* 
In addition^al) the extra people tn the Cognty added 
tathe polled service needs. 

Knowing the trafficwnpacts woirfd be temporary, 
the County did not want to addpeople to (ts payroll 
permanentiy^ So ttconuacted to pay the State of 
Maryland to assign three addttfOnal State troopers to 
Calvert County* The county Rays atl the cost of these 
exua officei^ and the contr^ can be ended when the 
cons&uction phaset^s complete. 

Contact, .^atfk Upton, Administrative Officer^ 
Calvert County^Court House, Prince 
■ Frederick, Maryland 20678. (301)^ 
535^160a 

Health Mainttnince Organization JHMO) 

An HMO is set up as either a private or non-profit 
corporation to offer pre-patd health care. A set monthly 
fee provides every medical service needed The HMO 
empK^'izes preventive medicineand does not require 
hospitalization beforelS pays for physicians* services. 

Sv^etwater Health Services, Inc. has been set up by 
local physicians to serve the critical medical needs of 
the Rock Sj)rings/Green River Area of Wyoming, (t 
has been aided by the Southwest Wyoming Industrial 
Association. Energy compdf^es could atso aid the 
creation of an HMO by endorsing it and offering it 
as an alternative form of health insurance to workers 
and their families. ,Labor unions, as a source o^ medical 
programs to their members, should be involved in plan* 
ning and implement^r)g health maintenance organization. 

Federal assistance is available to help set up an 
HMO. The program of the Health Services Adminis 
tration of HEW is described on page 41. 

Firt Protection: I^obile Home Standards 

?The greatest pressures put on fire services will come 
in three areas: 

r The same loss of personnel problem that police 
services face; 

- scattering of housing, making.response time longer; 
^ potential fire safety hazards from mobile homes. 
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Hififier salaries may help retaiQ personnel. Certainly 
Und use ptanning will reduce the^ scattering of housing/ 
airowfng present fir* stations to better serve new hous- 
. ing, A most impprtamfacior/ however/ Is theadop-' 
^i^^ tiofi of standard - at the State level - for mobile 
homes. All but fourStates - Hawaii^ Rhode Island/ 
Vermont and Wyoming - require that all mobile 
homes sold within their borders be built to the starv 
dards established by the National fire Protection 
Assodation INf PA 501 B) and the Amencan Nationa) 
Standards Institute (A 1 1 9.9) 

Contact: Manufactured Housing Institute/ P.O. 

Box 201 - 14650 Lee Road, Chantilly/ 
Virginia 22021. (703)968-6970. 

a STREETS AND UTILITIES 

Streets are affected in two major places: the road 
to the energy project from the community, which ' 
may involve State and county roadS/ and the streets , 
v^dvjncommunities themselv^^a local responsibility, 
fiffeo^^rgy pri^^ct roa^n becomequlte congjested at 
^ift changes..^ Onlt r^ponse by energy /construction 
companies migh^Ib^o stagger.shift hour$« 

Sewage systems can quickly become overloaded dur- 
ing project constnj.ction. How much so depends on the 
capacity and quality of the existing system, for many 
smalt communities^ the existing system was not adequate 
for the prei>rojectneed^and$ome relied on primary treat- 
ment or just septic tanks. Health and water pollution reg- 
ulations would make them build rfew systems. In the mean- 
time, there is little excess capacity for newcomers. Lack 
of this cat>dcity can hinder the butfdiDg of new housing; 
and the use of septic tanks will lead to scattered devel- 
opment on the fringe of com muni ties. 

Unless there is a severe problem of water qudlity/ ex- 
pansjjpD of the water system is usually easier than for 
the IS^wage system. Revenues are generally available 
from the sale of water to finance the project More- 
over/ the water .system often just needs expansion/ not 
a ma[or change in the quality of the service. 

Companies providing electricity/ natural ^s and tele^ 
phoije .service also have problems coping wtth rapid 
. grovvth. These services are generally provided by private 
utilities/ regulated at the State level. Close planning and 
cooperation may be required to assure adequate and 
timely supply/ and the maintenance of reasonable rates. 
Solid waste disposal is usually not a serious problem in 
rur9l areaS/ for disposal sites are available. 
^ Here are a few ideas for action: 

Conttiuctlon Bus SyrtamUdaho falls/ Idaho 

Tr^sitsolutionf can beimplemented in many ways. 
Systems can be financed/ either solely or In combjnatibn, 
by private enterprise (employee changes)/ employers^ 
and public age;] cies. 



In the early 195(y|jjfae Atomic Energy Commission 
built the National Aefctor Testing Station ^>out 50 
milei west of Idaho f alls/ tdaha No.workers live on 
the f tte* About 70 per cent of all employees live in 1. 
Idaho falls, another 15 per cent live In BlackfooL 
Pocatetloand Arco. tdaho falls js considered attract 
tive because it is a large-^38/000 population} com- 
muni^ with welt developed housir>g and community 
services. 

The NRTS has about SjOOO operatlrtg employees. 
A large percentage of them ride to work from the four 
hnajor communities on the fn'ore than lOObuset 
owned 4nd operated by the contractor for th« Energy 
Research and Development Administration The 
employee pays 50^ per round trip for the bus service/ 
with the employer subsidizing the balance. Thisservice 
outs automobile traffic and employee costs. 

Contact. Transportation Division^ Idaho National 
Energy Laboratory/ 550 2nd St, Idabp 
falls/ 1dahod3401. (208) 52&2315 

Traffic lmprov«n>ents 

The roadls) leading to the energy project may be 
inadequate v^en construction begins. Improvement 
during the construction of the energy project may 
only make the congestion worse^ Improvement 
should come />e^/ll construction. If this is not possi- 
ble/ it could be delayed until after the energy project 
is complete. 

>ln the meantime/ the congestion can be reduced 
and the highway made safer by." traffic signals/ striping, 
safety lighting^ e;( tension of shoulders, surface coating/ 
periods, of one-way traffic, commuter buses/ and inten- 
sified patrol, funding for these improvements could 
come from the State highway fund/ the e^nergy company 
and local street funds. 

Package Sewage Treatment Plants: Green River, 
Wyoming ^ 

A 64&acre project is under construction in Green 
RWer with a combination of single^famify houses, 
apartments and a temporary mobile home park. The 
Green River sewage treatment plant at capacity. 
The bity has an EPA grant to build a new one, but 
the time to do so would greatly delay the housing 
project 

Tije City has allowed m developer to put in a 
package sewage treatment plant until the City's plant 
is complete. The r lin« is intended to tHi connected 
at that time. The cost is bome entirely by the developer. 

Contact: Administrative Assistant to the Mayor, 
City Hall, Green River^ Wyoming 82935. 
^ (307)^7,5-5000 . ; 
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V. PAYING FOR XHt^MPAGTS 

Money; thtt's whm all the jmpactsshowup,Mn 

ftffrofn the preservce of tapf^^^yf^tcti^ The projects 
are sj9atficar)t piropei^ ta^^ayers, usually^^rieratjr^ 
enoij^^erHies to covejpi^e costs of the impacts they 
, ctune But thefe are irnp^^rt^t mtsmatchef time 
. ^ andi^ace. While benefits are lon9-r9r>ge arid regional 

/ / impi^b^^ oft^n jmmediate and loc^L 

The tmpKt$ arise jmme<Jiately, ^ soon as the con- 
struction^stans, if not before. The tax revenues from 
the energy project arrive only after a facility has beetT 
i&es$ed and placed on the tax rolls. Spatial jnequali- 
ties are equally important The population impacts 

^ may be m'the cities, while the .tax revenues may go 
to the county. Impacts and projects - costs and 
revenues ^ may be in different counties or even 
different states. 

A: FISCAL IMPACTS 

Several recent studies have analyzed potential 
fiscal impacts of energy projects. The Wyoming 
Select Committee on Industrial Development Impacts 



analyzed time required to bdlarKe costs and revenues 
and condudedthat school dtstncts vrojtfd balance in 
one year after completion'of the project, countieijn ^ 
three years, but that citi^ would tane 25 years tcT . / 
balance.^^ " ' ' ' i 

A similar study in Ndrth Dakota provided a series 
r of comparable estimates for one coal gasification 
projecL^* It concluded that State revenues would 
exceed costs from the beginning and total a $5^ 
milUon benefit over 30 years. It concluded^ however^ 
that iocal government (city* county, schooD'costs 
would exceed revenues by $2 milHon dunng the con* 
stniction period. Loc^ revenues would exceed costs 
daring operations^ but by so little that it would take 
IS years to balar>ce out from tl>e construction deficit 
At the local level, the net benefit over 33 years of 
construction and operation would be $9 million - 
less than ope^txth the amount of State berteftts for 
a comparable period, 

A third study, the Tsx Lead Time Study conducted 
in Colorado, concluded that the three counties in the , 
oil shafe region of that State would eventually show a 
positive financial return. It would be seven years be* 
fore revenues exceeded costs, (at whjch time the 
cumulative deficit would be neariy $200 million) and 
over 1 5 years before the operating surpluses offset ^ 
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F^ure 7 
-TOTAL LOCAL REVENUES 

AND EXPENDITURES: 
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tfie initial deficits. Rio Blanco would tte ahead of 
'tfiat schedule, but Me$a County {with impacts but no 
cirstiale projects} would never ha^e a surplus. 

if the money is available at the wrong time, |here 
must be a way to get it eartier. And if in the wrong 
place, there must be a way to get it to the right place - 
thf place with the impacts. Why is a so hard to ac^ 
tidhtplish that result? In most States the answer is 
^ trLeable, at l^ast in part, to historic issues in State 
arif local government relationships. Many States 
iflipose limiu on local tax rates, or on the revenues 
available to local govemmenu, limiting their ability 
to respond to rapid changes in service demands* ^ 
Furthermore, much of the new housing - in the form ^ 
of mobile horned- does not go on the tax rolls, but 
is taxed as personal property or vehicles. (Note that 
both Coloradp and Wyomirtghave recently changed 
their Idws to tk\ mobile homes »n the same manner ■ 
a% permanent strictures.) 

Unjque taxation formufas often compKcate the 
problem., Some States^ for example, impose debt 
limitations based on a percentage of the assessed 
valuation. Assessment practices may delay the entry 
of the new energy project onto the tax rolls* ^ ' 

Long-term bonds for 'capital projects may be dlfil 
cult to sell* Present residents may not approve them* 
Buyers may be wary because of untested credit ratings 
of small commumtles. In some instances, a case can be 
made for corporate or State guarantees of such, bonds. 

FinalEy, theVe are limits on the money available in 
aH State and Federal programs. jnd there is little 
emphasis on communities im^yacted by energy develop- 
ment To compound the problem of State and Federal 
assistance, most grants and allocation formulas con- 
sider only the present population, not the boom and 
post- boom populations. 

The problem is particularly acute tn those communj 
ties where deferred construction and matntenance 
must be ^nanced simultaneously with new grov/th. 
Further, the financing for construction workers' hous- 
ing and facilities has to begin before the final comma 
mer^t^nd approval for the project. Jf the project ^ 
were to be cancelled or delayed, a would be possible 
for the community to be stuck w^th facftit^es and no 
project, no growth and little ability to pay back the 
bonds. , 

a GUIDELENES FOR FINANCING 

In selfting financial objectives and a financing plan, 
the foElowing points Could serve as useful guidelines 
for communities: 

— ^Communities ^hould exert a full local effort, to . 
the best of their ability, to^rovide for new resid^pus. 
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' ' , ^ * 

The ftaanctng plan should be tied to all other aspects 
of th^ adopted plan for grow9i. Annual buc^ts 
and long-range caprtal improvement programs 
should be regarded as the fuel that energjzes tfS 
plani T~ , 

- States can be h^pfuUn a number of ways.— passing, , 
enabling legislation that permits effective looal — 
effort, in reducing inequites amor>g cof^munities, 

in advancir^g critical front-end money — in grants 
or loans - for planning and faciliti^, and in pro- 
viding guarantee powers for local debt, where 
appropriate. 

- The Federal Government can assist m a number of 
ways, direa and indirect (See Chapter VE for 
specific ideas), h shares mineral leasing ar>d off- 
shore oil revenues, tn addition, tt can emphasize 
the impacts of energy projects in its programs. 

* A sound plan for managing growth, ar>d understand- 
\x)q of the workir>gs of the "financial machinery" 
at all levels will increase the likelihood of commum^ 
ties getting State and Federal money* 

- Companies will obviously contribute in the form of 
taxes which are now standard, but they may have 
to do more^> Additional taxes mey be necessary. 
There may need to be corporate guarantee of debt, 
prepayment of taxes and purchase of bonds or 
notes* 

- Companies may aj^dfjass themselves to problems whjCh 
are not the responsibility of any government program, 
for example, the recruitment of doctors. Voluntary- 
aid is very helpfuU but the voluntary approach 

alone won't do ft ^ ■ ' 

The greatest financial needof communities witt] — ^ 
energy impacts - based on actual experience - is for 
sufficient, flexible, q(n^k front*end money for-initiaf . . 
planning^organizino to manage growth, engineering 
and land acquisition, and Jocaf shares to match State 
and Federal grants. . - 

C. REVENUE SOURCES AND FISCAL DEVICES 

A number of rever>ue source s a're a vailable to States 
and local governments.^ State legislation generally 
defirKS the sources available to local governments, and, 
places limits on their use by cities and counti^ ^ 
Revenue alternatives have been outltnediaihe Tax ^ 
Leaf/ TVVne^^^y in Colorado: *. ^ 

General Sates Tax ^ , 

- Selective Sales Tax 
Use Tax 

- Ad Valorem Property Tax 
Genera! Occupation Tax 

- Specific Occupation Tax 

- Usir Fees 
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- S^eranceTax 

- Income Tax ' * ^ 

- Real Estate Transfer Tax' 

- Site Value Tax 

- Land Value Tr)cremem Tax 

There are a variety of ways of gettir^g this revenue 
to the right place, and at tHe right time. Some of 
these are essentially a way to translate fu|ure income 
into money needed tn the present for construction 
purposes: 

- General Dbligatiofi Bonds 

- Revenua Bonds 

- Special Assessment Bonds 

- Industrial Development Bonds 

- Refundiivg Borfds 

- Leasing/Installment Purchase 

- No^^Profit Corporation^ 

Organizational vehicles for d€termintng a broad 
area to which a tax can be applied are listed befow. 
These are often ways of smoothing out inequities that 
would result if cities and counties were used^as the 
taxing and distribution unit 

- Special District 

- Local Improvement District- 

- General Improvement District 

- Regional Service Authority 
**— Intergovernmental Agreements 

- Regional Revenue Distribution 

- Industry Assistance 

The'suggestions for industry assistance to local 
governments included: 

- financing facilities drrectly (possibly leasing or 
loaning to community): 

- purcha^ of bonds,- or short-term notes; 

- securing'^ bond issue; ' \ 

- p/epayment of taxes. 

Refer to: Ts^ L^aai Tfim Stuaiy^ by Andy Brjscoe, 
et al for Governor's Committee on OH 
Shale Environmental Problems^ State of 
Colorado. Cost -$4.00 (Paperback) 
$6:00 (Loose-leaf) 

Obtain Colorado Geologfcal Survey, Department 
from: of Natural Resourcesr 1845 Sherman St., 
Room 2S4, Denver, Colorado 80203. 

D. IDEAS FOR FINANCIAL ACTION 

The role pf the States in setting overatLfjscal 
policy and passing enabltng legislation is critical. The 
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major focus of this chapter, therefore^ is on potential, 
programs by States for the benefit of local governments. 

tegttltthff Ptdc»ge; State of Wyoming 

In the general session of 1975, the Wyoming State 
Legislature passed comprehensive finahcir^ legislation 
to deal v^th the impacts of energy development This 
package was based on the well-researched Interim Be- 
part end HecommeniSetfons of the Legisietive Select 
Committee on In</ustael Development 1mj?acL The 
research and recommendations w^re macfe with the ; 
assistance and cooperation of focal governments, 
energy companies and financial institiittoriS. The ^ 
findings of the committee, presented below, outlined 
in capsule form the fiscal impacts encountered in 
connection with energy development: 

— The effects of energy development, primarily coal 
related, wffl occUr throughout the State; 

- Historical and anticipated revenue patterns show 
that municipalities will not be capable of meeting 
projected demands. for services and public facilities; 

- The anticipated ta^ base from the large industrial 
developments will accrue primarily to the counties , 
and to special districts including schod districts) 
wfiile the public demand for services v^ll fall pri* 
merely on the municipalities: 

- Debt limitations restrict a cocTmunity's ability to 
reasonably respond to needs., 

— Major problems in capital financir>g include schools, 
housing, water and sewer facilities, highways and 
roads, 

— The delivery of health care services, while facing 
an obvious need for facilities, faces a ;nore urgent 
need - that-of staffing new and existing facilities. 

Two major objectives are met in the legisla^ve 
package. First, local governing bodies are given the 
^ ability to borrow against anticipated future tax 

revenues to meet the "front-end" impact needs. And 
second, local governing bodies are given extended 
ability to repay, the mont^ they borrow. ^ 

The Select Committee recommended eight items 
of legislation. Six substantive proposals, described in 
cfetail below, were adopted: 

1 . Wyoming Community Development Aw^ority - 
A new'State authority was created, capable of 
issuing up to $1 00 million in {ax free genej;pf pur- 
pose revenue bonds. The proceeds would be used 
to finance housing and a wide variety of public 
facilities.^ The authority is empowered to t}Of row 
and lend money, build and tease projects^ and 
generally play the cole of a private bank. 

The Authority is set up as a ''public corporation/' 
2 ,yather than ^s a state department. This separates 
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Its obligations from tfipse of the State. The$even 
member board of directors ts appoir)ted by ttie 
Goverr)Or of Wyommg, The board appoirits its 
executive- director and persor)r)el. 

Tlie Atitfaonty mav provide of loar) mor^ay for 
civiC projects such as w^er and sewer systems, roads, 
stonn sewers ar)d tight ji^, schools, airports, hospitals, 
recreatior)f3dlities ana public buildmgs. Housing 
n^ay be provided through eitftait ^ mortgage pur- , ' 
chase F>ro9ram or a "loan to lender^" program. 

The Autiiority ts designed to be self supporting, 
needing only a one^ttme $300,(X>0 seed-money 
appropriation intended to be repaid by t9df. 

Contact: jDan Sullivan, Executive Director, Wyoming 
Community Development Authority, Post 
Office Sox 634, Cdspef> Wyoming 82602. 
, (307) 265-0603^ 

2. Constitutional Amendment to Raise Debt LuTiaa^ 
tions for Counties, Cities and School Districts * 

This amendment to the Wyoming State Const*tu 
tion v^M have to be approved by the voters in the 
197€ general election. It would raise the debt limi- 
tations as follows: 

Counties - from the present 2 per cent to 4 per cent 

of assessed vatuation, with no limits on water 

projects; . ,^ ^ 

Cities and tpwns - from the present 4 per cent to 

8 per cent of assessed vnlurtliftn with nrvftnnti on~ 

water and sewer projects; 
School districts - from the present 10 per cent to 20 

per cent of assessed valuation 



Increasing the debt for public projects still re 
quires a majority vote of the people of the I0C4I 
jurisdictjoa 
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doubles that aUoostion to one^third of the sales t?!>i 
(equal to one pef cent}, raising the average city's 
' revenues by' 15 per cent annually. 

The or)e per centos allocated to the county in 
v^ich the ^e» tax license rs located. Then within 
the county, the sales tax reveptie is divided among 
the cities and the coonty according to population? 
t; ' . . 

5. ISiN^Tax Exemption - 

, /^T^e exemption from paying use tax on capital 
\ ^mproveme/ns and operating expenses of companies 
^ J.' engaged in interstate trai^ortation was ended One-, 
third of tfie i^reased revenue will be given to cities 

^ and counties. 

. 6. Coal Tax for Impact A^istarwe - 

The Select Committee detepnined that $6S 
million was needed over the next five V^ars to meet 
irwreased highway,, rOad, water and sewer ne^ds in 
various parts of the State, It also canduded that 4 ^^-i 
the coal industry should property assume^th'e burden 
of paying for needed improvements* The State has 
now passed a severance tax which increases from 
0,5 to 2 per cent of vaJue by 1978. Theta)C^ill t>e 
in effect until the total tax collected reaches $120 
mfltioa ^ , 

At least 60 per cent of the revenues derived from 
the tax have to be spent by local gov^emments or by 
the State HigliwavD epartme atofvhIflhwavs and roads 

eted-arfarmie remaining funds may be used 
for municii^al water and sewer financing. This nipney 
can be used to match Federal grants, and c^n be 
pledged to support borrowed funds. TlieWyomir>g 
Community Development Authority can b^the 
source of those borrowecf funds: The coal tax 
Revenue fund is administered by the^Wyoming Farm 
Loan Board, 



3, Joint Powers Act — 

This act expands the power of counties to aid 
cities and towns in providing public facilities, Pfior 
limitations prevented counties from aiding municlpali- 
ti^, in such critical activities as sewer and water 
projects. 

Joint powers agreements can be made to plan, 
finance arid operete water, sewer and solid waste; 
recreation; police and ftr^; transportation; and 
public school faciltties, - ^ 

4. Increase in.Sales Tax Distribution - 

. , The State currently Imposes a three per cent 
safes taX' Unt 11,^975, the State returned one^sixth 
of that amount (one^half |^r cent) to cities and / i*- 
" counties. About IS per cent o^Wyoming city 
revenues come ^rom this sales tax..^This legislation 



For further 
reference: 



Interim Rbport Recommendation^ 
LegisteuveSefect Comr^tttee on indas- 
\nar Devetophqent Jmpa 
State Legislalute, Deceil 



:t Wyoming 
iber 1974. 



Contacts. Chairman of €ommi^tee~$^naXOf John 
Ostlund, Capitol Building^ Cheyenne, 
Wydming 82001, (307) 777-7702 

^ Co/Tiw/ta/Tt- Robert L, Pettl^rev\f, MaVor - 
' ' City Hall, Casper^ Wyoming 82601, , " 
' (307)235-^157 

Regional Rsvsnus Sharing: Twin Cities, Minnesota 

One of the major problems (^f fiscal imp^ is that 
the energy project may be in one jurisdiction while 
the impact is felt in another. To overcome similar 
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* pcobtems, tfie Minnesota Legislature created a pfo- 

cedure for distributing a portion of the new tax ba$6 
. of industrial a noncommercial developm^t among all 
\ tocal governments in the Twm Gties {M^neapolis/ 
St Paul) Metropolitan Area. 

Forty per cent of the net growth in commercial/ 
industrial value wilt be "pooled*' for book-keeping 
purposes, and each cdmmumty will tlsceive a share of 
that pool. Each community's share'is assigned in 
proportion to its^opulation, and is adjusted inversely 
to its assessed valuation, so that it receives a larger 
proportion if its per capita property valuation is betow 
the metropolitan average, and a smaller proportion If 
above. 

With this regional system, no addftionat tax is 1m* 
posed on companies. No new taxing agency is created 
so that taxing unrts retain their autonomy and con^ 
tinue to set their own tax rates. 

Refer to; "Fiscal Oisparitie^ bill/' (An Act Relating- 
to Metropolitin Development), Chapter 
34, 1971, Extra Session. Chafge-$2.05, ■ 



markei value of the utilities' taxable property. This 
payment (s in lieu of all other taxes except special 
assessments* The money is distributed to the State 
ar>d local governments under a (bmpl»cated formula. 
The results Statewide for 1 973 were as follows; 



Recipients 



State of Wisconsin 

Local JuffSdictionsjn 
VVhich Plant is Located 

^^^^^ounties ^ 
f Municipalities , 
V.^'School Districts 

Alt Local Governments 

Counties 
Municipalities 



Amount 



las 

16,9 
9.6 



7.8 
40,5 



$ 2J 



7.5 
6.9 

■a9 



3.2 
16.5 



Refer to; Chapter 76, Wisconsin Statutes, 1971 



Obtain Documents Section, 140 Centennial 
from; Building, St Paul, Minnesota 55155 ^ 

OptiOfial^les Tax: £ttate^of Wyoming 

Impacts ^e most severe in the cittes. Cities are also 
the site of most retail sales, A tax on retail sates could 
be t big source of revenues for cities. Many States 
have a State^wide sates tax, with a portion of the re- 
ceipts returned to cities. Wyoming, for example, has 
a three per cent tax, with one cent returned to cities 
and counties. In addition, the State allows cities and 
counties, by a vote of the people to impose an optional 
one cent sales tax, v^ich goes directly to the place of 
' s^le. _ ' 

The impacjt of this additional tax, v^ich makes the 
total tax four per cent, can be substantial. In Green 
' River, the optional tax will bnng ir^ S550,000 this 
year, almost 45 per cent of the total operating budget 
In Rock Springs, over ^^illion yvill be collected, 
out of a total budget of S5,6 million. The optional 
^-fft^tax for Wyoming must be passed^^ounty-wide, 
o^r approval is for two years only, ar^d it must be 
vQit«(on again to continue another two years. 

5hariiig\>f Energy Projea Property Taxes;, Wisconsin 

If the^ppacts (costs) and benefitsjrevenues) of 
energy promts are in different jurisdictions, how do 
we get tite nwded* sharing of revenues? The body with 
the tax incomkis unlikely to voluntarily give \x to the 
body in need. \he State of Wisconsin in 1971 adopted 
a plan for State*>vide sharing of atl property tax revenues 
from energy plants 

A tax rate, equat to the State^wide average c^f all 
State, county and focal taxes^ is applied to the full 



Contact, Secretary^ Departnnent of Local Affairs & 
Development^ 123 West Washington 
^ Avenue, l^adison,- Wisconsin 53702. 
- ; {608J 266-1018 ' 

State Grants from Energy tncomat 

Several Western States have establfshed policies for 
the use of Income from the two ni^jor revenue ser- 
vices for energy development: 

- Each State gets 37!4per cent olF the moneypeid 
within its boundaries for leasing Federal land for 
mrAing purposes, e.g„ coal and o}1 shale. Under 
the Itinera) Leasing Act, this money must be spent 
for schools and roads. Colorado has received S24 
million this year for oil shale wh^ch is being held 
in escrow pending actual impacts. The mqney will 
be spent in impacted areas. V ^ 

~ Severance taxes on the mining of coafhav^ been , 
adopted by most if not all States with coal acreage, 
for example; ^ 

Montana: 20 percent lignite, 30 per cent^pi^other 

coal; 17^^ per cent ^oes to impacted communities; 

10 per cent to education'; 4 per cent to county; 
North Dakota, SCM per ton coat tax; 35 per cent goes 

to impacted areas for capital and operating costs; 
Wyoming. Up to 2 per cent tax goes to roads, water 

and sewer systems in impacted communities (see 

page 32), 

^ /y, . 

Prapay mint of Sales Taxes: State of Utah 

One of the suggested ways of beating the "front- 
end" money problem is to let energy companies,pay 
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their taxes in advance/ In tu 1 975 General Sesston,^e 
Utah State Legislature passed a Resource Development 
Act (S,6, No, 256) to allow just that 

Any natural resource development company may 
pi^pay the State (but not lofal) sales tax vvhich it 
might exptet to pay duririg construaion or operatioa 
The money ^llected is spent by the State on State^ 
related public improvemenu in the areas of impact 

The State Rodd CommissK^n may spend its moaey 
onStat&highways in the area of the energy proj^, or 
make special grants to the county of the project.for 
counfy roads* The State Board of Education must 
g#ve its money toschoot districts in^yvhich the energy" 
projecuare located, , , 

The company operating the coal mine for the j 
Kaiparowiu electric generating plant in Kane County 
is about to make a $48 m5IIon prepayment pf its 
State sale5 tax. It should be noted that serious con- 
cerns have been expressed bV energy companies and 
legal experts about the problems created In company 
.financing and Federal taxes with any prepayment of 
State or It^l taxes. 

Contact: Secretary of State, 203 State Capitol 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 841 14, 
■ (801)533-5151 

Water Systems from Liquor Taxes; State of Uta^ 

One of ;the big need^ for community capital spend- 
ing is forWatei: systems* While often the systems witt 
pay for themselves in- the long-run^ very small cor^-^ 
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munittes heye trouble getting the construction money. 
Debt limiutions are yery low compared to Uie total 
need, and bond buyers don't give high credit ratirtgs* 

The State of Utah hs apprt>priated $2 million from 
liquor control profiu to be used for granu to nujnj^' 
pahttes and improvement districts for water systents. 
The program ismn by the State Board of Water He; 
sources, vvhich may grant money for new systems or 
upgrading existing ones. The grant may be for all or 
part of the total cost ^ 

This program provides money^ocgQumiAUies by 
^ buying therr bonds. As th^'^ftone glsrepaid, tt fe prO; 
9ram will become a revolving fund The fifst among 
eleyen,criteria used in setting priorities Is: \* 

^ "ProbAle growth of population due to actual 
or prospective economic development in an area,*^' 

One of the first big projects is the provision of 
$500,000 (out of a total of $3,1 million) for the^^rice 
River Water Improvement District in Carbon County, 
Five cities in Emory County, impacted by coal minir>g, 
are getting a total of $678,000 in aid thts year. 

Refer to: S,d, No, 110, 1975 General Session 

"Grants for. Municipal and lnr>provenient 
District Water Systems.", 

Contact: Director, State Department of Water Re- 
sources, 435 State Capitol Building, Salt 
^ Lake Cify, Utah 84114. (801) 533-5401 
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V(. SOURCES OF ASSISTANCE-" 

t ^ 

Kelp may (^nsi£t of ^ word of advice, a useful re- 
.port, ormoney. T^iicb^pterpresentsfourmajor 
types of aid: 7 

— Technical assistance 

— Fund>fAr planning and management^ ' , 

— Furjds for capital projects ; . ^ 

— ^uncts for operat<ng piJ/pos^' - , ' ' 

When it comef to funds, btily those given by Fed- 
eral programs are listed, A book hstrng every possible 
program foe alt of the 50 States woul^ be m^$tve. 
Instead, there isLsted for each State the State agency 
of local affairs vvhich can direct you to programs m 
addittori to those tisted here and m^reviOus chapters. 

The Federal programs listed m this chapter have 
been partiaily Kreened^ with emphasis on those vvhich 
have actually been used by impacted commonities and 
States, Those vvhK:h come automatically, such as 
Gener^ Revenue Sharing, are not listed. These pro- 
grams are those which will take^some ir^itiattve on your 
part* . V ' 

NOTE: The names, addresses and ,rAione numbers ^ 
indicated are as of the'date of publication and may 
change in some cases by the^ime you use'this book, 

TECKNrCAt ASSISTANCE 

The people ar>d agencies listed here don't off^r 
money r but money i^s not the ffrst thing you need. 
To start Out well, you need gdod information to 
figure out what impacts are expected and What the 
^propriate responses are. 

Sources of technical assistance include public and 
private agencies and groups, at the national, regional 
and state levels - sources that could be useful to you, 
Th^tist IS ^ot inclusive ^or there are too' many people 
active to get them^alL Those Ijsted should be able to 
direct you to the ooes who cao best help you, 

HUD \ 

T^e first part of.KUQ's technical assistar>ce the; 
preparation and dist,ribution of t^^s report.^ It has 
been designed to aUoW you to gb directly to the 
source for ansvi(ers to your questions, so try that first 
Reports 'and references listed later (page 38) are availa- 
ble ^rom thesoufces listed, not froqi HUD, 
*^ Where HUD help you is fn itientifying the right 
office and person for technic^t or financial aid. The 
Communfty Planning and Development stafif in your 
HUD regional office can also direct you to the appro- 
priate office withm HUD to ditcusi. 



- ConiprehensivePlanningAssistano^iTOi)- 

- Housing Programs ' , " , : ; V 

- Q^munity Development 8!ppJ< Graftts 

- rfew CoJTununjtfes Assistance . 

Contacts: ' Assistant Regfbhal Ad/niriistrator ior,_ 

Community Planning qnd Development^, 
^ ^ Regional Dffice, >^UD,H[jsted on Inside 

Back Cover (fabte 5)- r . 

Federal Efj^rgy AdminlitbtJon * \ 

The Olfice of Energy Resource Development haf 
prepared and collected e;(tensive studies on the Im- 
pacts associated with the building ^f new energy 
projects. This' office also has information on energy 
needs, on pUnt sitlr^g^nd approval pfoce&ses, and on 
the experience of other communities. Contact regional 
energy resource development coordinators or negional 
administrators for above data {See Table 3), Concerns . 
or inquiries relating to a major problem or national 
issue twhjch cannot'be responded to at the regional 
level} should be (greeted to: . , , ' ' 

Contact: ' Assistant Administrator, Energy Resource'* ] 
Developriient^f EA, 12tb SL and Penn^l- 
^ vania Avenuei, N,W„ W^'shingto,n, DX. ' ' 
2D461. r202r961'8471.'^ 

costal Zone (Management ' ^ 

' The Officp.ct Coastal Zone Management in thgft)e- 
partm^t of Ckimmerce has giyerl a lot i^f attention to 
the impacts of energy projects ir) cbastaL zoOes. These 
zones will fa$ the locations of.dnshore support facilij^^^ 
, for ofhhore oil and gas exploration and production, 
. In additibn, many nuctear povver plants will be located ^ 
in coastal zones because of their need for coolant 
water- * * 

Most of the CZM effort goes through the State 
plannir>g programs (see foflowing). The Office has pgt 
together a con^rise r^ort ofi the likely impacts, v^ich 
may be especially dseful to coastal communities/ It 
is available from the Washington office of CZM, 

Refer to: Coastal Management Aspects Of OCS' 

73 pages. Free. ' . \ 

Con4*^t. T-echnicsJ Coo^inator, Office oV Cda^tal 
Z^ne Management, NDAA, SSOQWhite- , 
haven St,. N^W., Washingtotf, D,d 20235/ * 
(202} 634-4^41 ^ 

State Coastal Zone Management Offices 

In each of the 30 States which are developing coastaf 
zone programs with Federal assistance, a State a^ncy 
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has'bMn named to overset tfii&\pro9ra^; They ere 
working directfy witfi tfie tocal ^overnmentrln tfie 
coastal zones, ar>d can pwtde information on how 
planning for ^ergy projects fits into ttieir planmrig, 

the State office re$poDSibte for coastal zone 
planning m e«ch State i& listed in TaUe 2 on pa^e 4€. 

federal Reeional Coundlt 

, PRCs were created to permit closer working relation- 
ships between ttie ma[or t^ederal domestic agencies 
and State and locat governments. There \% a council 
for each of the ten siifidanf Federal regions with 
efeven agencies represented: 

Department of Hou&ing and Urban Development 

Department of Agriculture 
' Department of Commerce ^ 

Department of Health* Education and Welfare 

Department of the interior 

Department of Labor ' 

Department of Transportation 
^^g>mmunity Services^mint&t ration 

Environmental Pi'otAtion A^ncy , ~* 

Federal Energy Administration 

Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 

The Federal Regional Council can help in tm> 
ways: 



iKDirecting StaU&^d communities to the approprta 

.Federal agency^r program: * -w^-- ir 

' 2PCcor<^inating the efforts of tw^ or more Feder'aP If 
-agencies in sttidyingbr responding to theproblemf 
of impacts in specific communities 



Contact, 



The HUD As&i&tant Regional Admmistra^ 
tor for Conrimunity Planning and Develop- 
ment,1isted on In&ide Back Cover* can u 
put you in touch with the chairman, !^ 
executive director or members Qf your | 
Federal Regionat Council, 1/ 



The Denver FRC (Region VIJI) Nii^S)>pd!n!ed a | 
s^j^SaTSdmrnittee which has studied the problem&| 
facing communities within its &!x State area, Resuf 
of th?ir complete survey were presented earlier* oi] 
pages 13 and 1^* 

Refer-to: Socioeconomiii Impacts of f^atural 

Resource Development Committee^ t\ 

Contact; Russell Fitch (Chairman) Federal St^^^gy 
Administration* ,1075 S. Yukon St* 1^ 0, 
Box^ZG247, Selmar Branch. Lakewoa 
Cok)r*do S022G (303(234-3420 



Regional Commmioru 

The eight regional commissions are formal partner 
ships of the Federal {Boven]meQt and a group of States 
to promote sound economic development Energy 
' projects are providing developrnent in these regionsr 
and the commissions are^ working to respond to the 
oppQfUinities and problems created. 

The commissions include the Appalachian Regional 
Commission and seven others coordinated, through the 
Department of Commerce: Coastal Plains* Fpur 
Corners, New England, Old West* Ozarks* Pacific 
Northwest and Upper Great Lal^ ^^e States wholly 
or Partially within 'each regional commission are lisied 
in Table 2 and 4, ' * ' ' 

The regional commissions can offer information on 
other communities within the region, and direct you , 
to specific sources of financial aid. Each commission 
can also provide ftnandal assistance - these programs 
are described on pages 41 and 44, 

Contact: ^ Governor^ Alternate for your State* 
OR 

Main office office of Federal Co*. V 
Chairman* listed i^ Table 4 on page 48', 

Rural Development Service 



RDS is responsible for coordinating a-nat^onwide . 
rur^l development program using all the resources of ^^v' 
Federal and Stau agencies. All toyms of 10,000 pof^j- 
lation or less are defined as rural* and toms of up t$ ^ 
50,000 population are ejigibfe for some forms of I ' 
assistance. 

The RDS ha$f>iij together a computer-based informa- 
. tion systeht which covers alt the potential programs, in . 
ihe Cetafog of Fed&rafpomestic Assistance, Commuilh/ 
tfes can submit their needs ^nd find oift the programs ' 
they ar^ eligible for* considering their size* geographiQ . 
locatfon^and availability of funds, \ 

Contact: State and Local Coordinator, Rural ^ 

_ / Development ServicerDepartment of 

Agriculture* South BuildingTBopm 4110, 
Mth St and Independence Ave,* S,W,, ^ 
Washington, DX, 20250, (202) 447*59141 ' 



Department of the-lnterior 



Interiorls heavily involved in the production of 
energy, uffshore oiLand gas from the Outer Coptinen* 
tal Sj^elf (OCS) is under the control of the Bureau of 
Land Management f&LM). * 3^ 
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^' Contact: OiJector* Office of OCS Program Ctwrdi- 
'^^mi,^ nation. Department of the Interior, Room 
4150, C Street between i8thand 19A 
Streets, Washif>gton, O-C 2024a 
1262» 343-597a 

Mtich V/e$tem coal is on land controlled tjy BiM, 
Most of the Oil shale program i& on land leased from 
BLM Som^ coal i& on Indian land, served by the 
Bureau of fndian Affarrs. Other Interior components 
include the Bureau of Redamatiom, Bureau of M«rves* 
Geological Survey ar>d several power admimstrationi* 
The responsible 001 bureau for energy programs can 
vary by area, ^ 

Contact: Special Assistant to tbe Secretary of the 
Interior, Regjonai Offices^ listed in 
Table 3 on page 47. ^ ^ 

State Departments of Local Affairs 

One of the most useful sources of information 
about the aid thafi available for communities in your 
state IS the State depaitment of local affairs. At least 
42 states have such an agency to coordinate state 
services to local governgwnts arid to run various pro^ 
grams ori their behalf. Generally services provided 
irKlude: ^ 

- technical assistance and advisory servxes 

- Assistance on State and Federal aid 

- Planning services 

— r Community and resource development 

These agencies are supported m part by HUO 701 
Comprehensive Planning grants. To assist you in find- 
ing this^rd, the agency for local affairs for each State 
Is ItTtn^ifHpfble 2 on page 46. Offices are located m 
the St^ capital, 

rational Goverruirt" Conference 

^ NGC has establisfied an Eneigy Project v^ich is 
9iving soma attention to the impacts of enei^ -projects. 
The main focus is on nuclear power plants, as this is 
a nationwide concem. Conferences on siting problems 
and impacts have been held with NGC and the 
iJuclear Regulatory Commisstoa Resujts of t hese- 
should be available soon. 



Contact. Energy Projea^ National Governors' don- 
^ * ference, 1150 ' 17th Street N.W., 

Washington, O^C 20036. (202) 785-^0 



Ptdaration of Hfdcf Mountain Stttei 

P8MS is directed by the Governors of Colorado* 
Montana, New Mexico, Utah and Wy^ing, and irh 
dmtes menftbers from public ancTpiffVaie organizations 
in those five states. The purpose t& to consider and 
propose solutions to common problems. One of the 
current pressing probfems h the impact of energy 
development 

Conferences have been held arid repo^ written in 
the areas of land use controls, housii>g* finances and 
ener^ project problems. Much of th|& material h^ 
been induded in their t^oenthook, Ene/yy Devtfop^ 
% meat in the Rocky Mountain Region: ^ Goafs and 
Concerns. 

^Contact: Michel H. Annisor^ Exec Vice President 
P^eration of Rocky Mountain States, 
2480 Wert 26th Street Suite 300-B, 
Denver/Colorado 8021 1 . (303) 45&^8000. 

Western Govemon' Regional Energy Policy Office 

To focus the attention of the Governors of ten 
States directly affected be energy development the 
Western Governors' Energy Policy 
early in 1975, The States inv<^ved are Arizona, 
Colorado, Montana, Nebraska, "Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Soutt^ OakJita, Utah ind Wyoming. 
The first major project of the Office was the National 
Conference on Financial Requirements for Energy 
Development in d]^ Western States Region (including 
housing and community services). In addition, the 
WG REPO will be definirig a common position for 
the States in their dealings' with the Federal Govern- 
ment on the scale and pace of energy developiBent - 

Contact, Willtam Guy, Executive Director, Western 
' ' Governors' Regi^Shal Energy Policy Office, 
4730 Oakland Street^ Denver, Colorado 
' - 80239. (303»37M280. 



Nation^ Association of Countiet 

* »j ' 
NACo is one of the first public j^teceslgroups to 
look at the specific problems of the ihipact of energy 
projects on Its members. Under contract from the 
Office of Intergovernmental Relations of ^e Federaf 
Sn5?grAdaijnistr^^ has done a case siudy^ 
on the planningpK>d^l^;iMyA^^ 
project This first case^als vvrtntfiFKaiparo^fts 
Project in Kane Countyv Utah, (see page16), *Addi* 
tional qase Studies are ^pected for counties which 
have gone through the^irhpacts of an energ^y project 
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Energy Project, National AssociatiCHV ot 
Coufrties, 1735 New Yor*i Averiue, NAV., 
^s^irigton, D.C 20006. (202) 7B5-9577 



Americar) SocietY of Fl2r)r)rr>g Officials (ASPO) 

ASN) has put togettief a compreher)sive bibjio^raptiy 
on energy artd Its relatior) to plar)r)in9, fncrudedare'^ . 
snjdtes'and reports done on the impacts of ener^ 
projects. Available to ASPO members. t 

Refer to. Energy Efficient Planning. An Annotated 
Bibliography 

Contact. ' American Sooety of Planning 'Officials, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicaga Illinois 
60637. (312)947-2074 

Denver Research limttute 

> 

Concentrating on the Western^'Rocky Mountain 
area, the Denver Research Institute has done extensive 
worf; in a^ssmg and projecting the impacts of energy 
resource development on communities and r^ions. 
DR) js the research arm of the University of Denver, 
a non-profit organization workir>g for both public 
and private agencies. Studies have been done of Sweel^ 
^^unty and Campbell County, Wyoming; oil 
ai^ol Colo rado; coal gasification m North, 
D3teta,4iUiscase studies m Utah and Montane. 

Contact. Jack Gilmore, Senior. Research/ t'doTjonATsi, 
Denver Research Institute, Ur^^versltv of 
Denver, University Pari;, Denver, Colorado 
80210 (P03) 753-3207 

REFERENCES 

Matry volumes havi i been written on energy problems 
arid m^ifry More on en ^rgy impacts, but onty a few are 
ofireal value to comm jnities facing these impacts. 
These boo|^ and repo ts are us^ul to States and local 
communities: ' X . 

Boom Tovfn Grov^fth Management, by Jack GHmore 
and Mary Duff (of Denver Research^rnstaute). 
Covers impact a^sament and recompiendations for 

^ Sweetwater County,|Wyomtng. 200 pp, plus 
.appendices. Price -ctet5.00 ^ 



W^tvtewPres^ Inc., Flatiron Industrial 
Park, Bouldef, Colorado 80301. 



o^tal Management Aspects of 0C$, by Office of 
Coastal ^one Management. Dfscusses offshore and 




onshore activittes, s^oci^-ecoriomic and environmen 
tat impacts^ and planning and mandgefltfnt 73 pages, 
free. 

Obtain Tomcat Coordinator, Office of Coastal 
Iront Zone Management^ NOAA, 3300 White*^ 

haven St, N.W.,Wdshir>gton, D*C. 

20235, 

NACoCa^ Study No, Katparowits New Town \ 
Project, Kane County, Utah, by National Associa- 
tion of Counties under contract to FEA, J<jne 1975. 
Free. \ 

Obtain Energy Project, National Association of 
from: Counties, 1735 New Yor*i Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.Q. 20006. 

Onshore Planning for Offshor^Oil, by Pamela L 
Baldwin and Malcolm F. Baldvyin. (Washington. 
D.C.. The Conservation Foundation, ^ani^ary 1975). 
Look^ m detail at the impacts of off^ore oil in, the 
North Sea on Scotland, and^ppLes lessons to the 
potential U.S. impacts of Atlantic OCS develop- 
ment Hardcover - SlO.OO,softcover - S5.0O 

local bookstore. 



Energy Devefopment ih the f^ocky Mountain Begton. 
' Goals and Concerns, by Federation of Rocky Moun- 
tain States, July l975i Includes proposed regionaf 
energy policy statemerit, and 15 articles on ecpnomjj 
and social impacts^ legal aspect^ and ro^ Q^E^^ 
eral/ state and local agencies. T34 pages, S250. 



Obtain 
from; 



Federation of Rocky Mountain St^s, 
2480 West 26th Street^Suite 3«HB,' ' 
Denw- Colorado 802ft / 



Report of NaVonal Conf^reftce, The States' Role in 
Strengthening L oca f Covemm&r^t Capabilities, pre- 
pared by Department of Cornrhunrty Affairs, Stite 
of Pennsylvania, May 197&. Report on conference 
of agenctes of local affairs held in Harrisburg in , 
September 1974 funded \\y HUD 701 Comprehen- 
sive Plannir>g Program, Relates e;(pferienCes of 

• agencies and sets out "cookbook'' of ideas. 187 , 
pages, free. 



Assistant Regjonal Administrator for 
Community Panning and Development, 
Regronat Office^ HUD, listed'on Insrde 
6ack Cover. 



in 



from. 



ERIC 
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Two more advanced documenu witfi detaifed ia j| 
fonndtion on potential <mp»cu and programs to dear 
with them^re: 

Evaluation 0 f Power f9C4litie^ A fteyrt'ewr'sH^nd 
took, prepared by Berkshire County IM&su) Regional 
Plannirig Commission.' Cover; all impacts to becorv 
sidered by local community, indudirig environ 

f tal, physical, social, economic and fiscal in several 
hurkdred ^ages. Sponsored by research grant from 
the Office of Policy Development aod Research of 
HUD. Published in April 1^74. 378 pages. Ord^ 
Numbe/jJ»B:239 221 -S10.26 

Obtain NTIS (National Technical Information 
from. Service)^ Springfield, Virginia 22161. 

Managemant & Control of GfOY/th, by Urban Land 
Institute. The issues, techniques* problems and 
trertds of growth management in a three-volume 
reference work* with articles by 140 authors. 
Se>^arate chapters on land u^ tachniques, and State 
housing auf tand use policies. Assisted by a grant 
from the Office of Pcflicy Development and Re- 
search of HUD. 1&76. S22.50forsfet 

K ' 

Obtain Urban Land Institute. 1200 Idth Street, 
from: N.W., Washington, D.C.^0036. 

B. F£D£RAi^fitANC1AL ASSISTANCE FOR / 
PLANNING AI^D MANAGEMENT , . 

Th|se are programs v^ich provide fur>ds to states, 
^areawidedistricb* cities andjcounties to study pTotential^ 
impacts, draw up growth policies and plans, prepare 
tand use and housing ptans^ plan for the provision of , 
specific services and figure out how to pay for them. 
No monres are provided under these programs to ^ther 
build or operate j>ublic facilities* That comes later^ , 

NOTE. The numbers in parentheses, for example 
. (14^3), for theHUD. 701 Comprehensive Planning / 
Program indicates the progran) number in the 
Csftalcg of F^eral Domestic Assistance, by- the ^ 
Office of Management and Budget ^ ' , , 

Obtam the 1976 version from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office^ Wash 
Ington, D.*^G. 20402. $17.00forJooseleaf text and 
changes durlng^e year. 



Comprthtntlvt Planning Program (14.203) 



HUO provides funds tojStates^arta wide planning^ 
Of^anizatTons^ and local government to support coms 
pf€ifl»Hfvei>ieftOft^af*d-fop^pecWlpiMef^^ 



that thts money can easily be used for studying and 
responding to a broad range of projea impacts. Here 
area few points to keep in mind: < 

- Moftof.the money for smaller communities. Such 
as tho^ we focus on in this publiC3t}on^ will be 
allocated by the States^ not by HUD; 

- The emphasis is very much on regional plannirig^t 
the sub^State level; 

- The HuDTOI Act requires 'that alf agencies fecetvirtg 
funcMtSvSland use ar>d housing elements developed 
;by'^; - 

^^^These elements must be^oordinated with tfie area- 
wide plannrrig being supported by t^e 208 v/aste- 
water planning program of the Environmental Pro^ 
tection Agency, and the Coastal Zone Management 
program, of Department of Commerce. 

701 fun^ds are allocated untier five categories (mth 
FY '7'6^mo"unt) 

t) Statewide planning 

2) Large cities (over 50,000 pop.) and u^^ ^ 
coOnties 

3^ Mevo areawide Planning organizations - 
4] Non-metropolitan areawide district 
5} Local assistance, to counties apd towns under 
50;OQ0 poptj)artton 

fThe funds under categories 4 and 5, of most con- 
oe/n to rural. impact^ communities, ai^ allocated by 
HUD to the Stares; which then make the decisions 
on who geb how much. Each State has a designated 
agency (hsted m Table 2) maKirig that aHocation^ ' 
based on published criteria. Factors considered 
include past performance, capability^ coordination,and 
fmptementatton. \^ . * ' 

Th&amount of money available to a community or * 
artawide distnctjs'^not sufficient under this process.to , 
do ajl the needed planning. The 701 funds, therefbr«f/ 
^oufd be used to package or support ajcoordinated . 
planning ^ort using other funds availatile from State 
counterpart agencies of EDA, EPA and CZfi, and from 
regional cdmmissions^ • " ' » 

Recent HUD 791 grants for focat assistance aif , , 
given through the State, include. S69,000 to. Big Horn 
CMfWf, Montana^ SQ^fiOO to Butte County^ South. 
Da^t3;$61,000.to Carbon^ County, Ut^;#ncf 
$2?,Op0 10 Campt^t County* Wypmlrig. NorbiTiet/p^ 
grants hive included ^t6Ul oi$199,000't^ theL^wis 
&<:i^rk 1805 Planning District in North Dakota; and 
$96,000 to Oie Tri'County CouncM forSoiiViern ' ' 
Maryland, which includes Catvert County. 



land use and housing. Theipurposes are 9en^rat*enougtL__^^- 



.Contjctsr S^teoffice administering HUD 701 
Grants, T»ble2,pa9e46. 
■ . ^ OR . 

Asststant Regional Admintstrator for 
Community banning and Oevetopment 
Regiond'UOfnc«, HXiDJisted on IfHide ' 
Back Cover* ^, 

FEA It#itnb4ir«*m*rtt Frjogbm 

T1>e Ftdtn^ Energy AdmimstraHon has had a pro* 
grarn of cooperative agreements with States to canv 
out a variety of energy planning studies and programs. 
ImpCementChd in FY '75. the program has been te- \ 
quested fbt continuation m the FY 76 Budget These 
funds can be used for fueJ allocation programs, State^ 
wide er^rgy plans and studies of the impacts of energy 
policies and re^rce development Money can be 
reallocated by States to their focal governments for 
the^me purposes, Alat^amabas^sed some of lU 
funds jn studying the proposed Amerapdrt (see page 
12)f Arizona tised funds to assess the impacts of 
ftfergy^development and Virginia usedl^nds for 
kioking at the impacts of offshoreoil. 

/ 

Cont«:t: Regional Admin^strator. jFEA, listed in 
Table 3, page 47. , ^' 

OmtM\ Zone Management (1 1.41d) 

Tlve Coastal^Zone Management Act of 1 972 
ib^orrzed the Commerce Department to give granu 
to tii^J34 elfgtble coastat states to plan for a coastal 
zOfif mana^ment progranu >Tfie grants are given ^ 
-annually, mrh a three-yea/pmit it i^assumed the 
planning Will be complete by 1 977. /Eadr plan must 
^ke energy; projects into account - And.planntn^ 
frj^ust be dQne tn cooperation ^'th local governments 
within the defined -'boastal zone/' A special appropria- ^ 
tion of $3 miffion each year in FY 75 and FY.76 
goes to^States to study the impacu 6i potemtal QCS 
developrnent A guu^ante paper is^ available to t|ie . 
States from CZM. , ^' . \ " 

' HUD has retpentty signecj an ^teragency agreement 
with CZM to insure consistency ip land use planning 
an(tt>articular|y in r^ulatiori. Planmngdone in the ' . ^ 
coa«t»l zone under CZM can also rrteet the KUD 701 ^ . 
Comprehensive banning requirements for land use 
anrfhqusihgefeirtents. 

Contact: $tatt agc^ncy for Cdastal Zoni'Management 
listed in'Table 2 on page 46, 

' : 'or-. , 

^BegtDf^if Coordinator/OHice of-Coastal 

haven St.. N.W.,.Washington, D.C. 20007. 
t202F 6344232 ■ \ ^ ^ i 



£PA"208'' PfannrngforWattewiter Systtms'(66.426) 

Sec|ion 208 of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act Amendments of 1972 created a major planning 
program for areawid^ wastewater treatment manage* 
ment planning. By the end of FY 75; the Environ* 
mental Protection Agency had de£i^ha''ted 149 regional 
agendes^nd area^ lar^ly in metropofit^ areas^-a^ . 
the "208*' planning agencies. In niostcases^ the State 
GovefDor designates theagenc/^ usually an existing 
planning agency such as a couricil of governments, 
sub-State distria or other areawide district The State 
ts responsible for conducting.planntr>g in areas not 
designate 

lEhe fijnding ii committed at the beginningfor^ 
entire tv^year planning process,^ Most pUos^a nbw 
due betvAn January and November^ 1977. The HUD 
701 land use anA housing elemenu are also'due in 
1977^ so HUD and EPA reached an interagency agree- 
ment to coordinate the land use aspects of the HUD 
701 and €PA 20S programs. 

States and focal communities can work with th^ 
208 agency to assure that their plans consider the 
impacts of ^imgy project^- Much of the basic iriven* 
tory work; such as aerial pHotos done by^ 208^ can be 
used in rocal planning. ^ V . 

Regfoos with Irfipacted communities have reciWed 
EP^ 208 planning grants. The C^lor>do'West Council ^< 
of Governmenu j^as $363,000 for the are& impacted 
by qi\ shale development The Five County Associa-/ 
tion of Govemments in Soujhweit^tatlhas $380,000. 
wfiile $3^^,000 went to Botte Cdunty. South Dakota. 
The Powder River Area of Wyoming, including 
Campbell County, has a' grant of $415,000. ; 

Contact: Areawide plannir>g agency, 

OB.. ^ 
■ 208 Contacts - Regional Office, CPA " , 
listed in Table 3 on^page 47. ' ' 

Regional Commissions ' '\ 

* ^ 

The eight regional commissions each have the 
.aufhorify io grant funds to their starves, areavyrde dif- t 
tricu or local govemmepu for planning purposes. This 
can include rnoney for technical assistance, iresearcfi ' 
^udies, pfannlrtg and demonstrating projects'. 
, The Appalachian Regional <^mmiss1on has th^ 
program^M^F^ irjiy be useful: ' « 

Sute Housing Technical Assbtance - to states^only^ 
' * average about $85,000 annually (23^) ' 
Local D<tv^lopment Distria Assistance (23.009) 
. basic support for 69 LDD/s^ averages ^$51)000 
State Research, Tunica! Assistance and Oemonstra- 
,tion Projects (23.0fl.) -discretioriarY grant^ to 
' states for projects^of regional significance; 3b(>ut 
^ 90 projecu this year averaging $20^0db * * 



Contact. Appalachian State Representattve, Office 
of tfie Governor. 

,The technical assistance and pfanmrtg grants for 
the other regional commissions are di$cietionarv^ not 
by lormula. Eligible applicants include member stajtes^ 
areawide dtsuicts^ local governments and nqn^ofit 
or^antzations. The list beiov^ indicates ^e Catalog 
Number, tfie lan^e of 5ra^ iq the last year^ anrf the ■ ' 
^1 average grant^awarded: * ^ . '* , 
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Economic Development Administration 01.303) 

£0A has a program of te^nicatastistaQce to pra 
videlnformationand demonstrate possible responses. 
^They might fund feasibility studies^ seminars, demonstra- 
- tion^roj^cts Of training. The grants are very 1 lexible, 
but bcM^use of this are in heavy demand. 140 projects . 
are 'programmed for ld7S-76, averting $40,Qdu^o ^ 
'S9Z000. 

Contact: 0|ief, Techrvca|A$5istance} Regional ' 
Office, EDA, hsted in TaWe 3 on page 47, 

■ \ .OR ■ ■ 
Chief, Program Develbqtpent, Productivity 
V , and Human Resources^ Commerce 6uild- 
1 ■ ing, 14th and E Streets, N.W., Washington, 
OX. 20230/(202) 962^101 

EDA ^upi^rt to Economic Development Districts 
(11.302) 

HQD^'s are miilti-county districts designed to unite^ . 
economically lagging areas with those of growth po* 
tentiaL The 1 57'districts in 40 States are run by local 
^official s. The EOD's may also^be the areawide planhing 

^district or d^ncy. irf Fracal 1974^ EDA approved ^ 

^ S6.2mirfion to help 143 districts meet operating 
costs - s^lariai and expend; The EDA contribution 
cannot excted 75 pe^^cent of total cost»^. 'AnOvei^ll ' 

.^^^cono^ic Development Progra^n must^be prepared 

r^'rtd kept ufj to date.* 
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In addJtfoa EDA has a new program c^lad District 
Dpeiational Assistance (1 1306)^ v^ich abows the 
Genomic Development Districts to provide t^chrucal 
assistance to the local governments within them. 

Grants are wsed to provide professiCKial assistance, ' 
and to defray costs of Federal review procedt*res. 
The range of grants is expected to be from $3^000 to 
S?0«000. They cannot be for more than 75 per cent 
of eligible costs* . , 

Contacts Economic Development Distiict, * 
^ ■ DR ■ 

Chiefs Planr^ifig Division, Regional Office^ 
EDA, listed in Table ^on page47. 

Heatth MafntenanceOrganf^utiopt 03.2S6) 

HEW has established an office 'to promote th^ 
. establishment of health rnaintenance organizations 
(HMO). Eligibfe applicants include public and private 
non-profit organizations that plan to develop and 
operate an HMD. Profit making groups can be aided 
if they aref in a medically uncjerserved area. *H EW can 
give project grants, research contracts, direct loarts and 
guaranteed loans. 

In FY '75, 165 grants were funded, ranging from 
SSO^OOOtoSl million* Theaveragewasabout $100,000. 
Ten per cent matching is required. Grants are for a 
one year penod. Awards are rtjade by th^HEW re- 
gional office. _ ^ * " * 

Contac^.' Regional Health Administrator, HEW, 
listed in Table 3^ on page 47. 

Imetgoifethmemal Personpel Act - Mobility (27.01 1) 

The Civil Service Commission runs the fPA programs, 
v^ich include the t^porary assignment personnel 
exchanged between Federal agencies, states and 
local governments. It may be possible for a state or 
impacted community to obtain the services of a quali- 
fi^ Federal employee fjn plannir>g and managing rapid 
gi;owth. ljUD may be one source Of people. Assign- ^ 
ments are generally for two Y^a^s* Salary ar/angements 
are Wrked otit between the State or local government 
and the Federal agency^ with po:tentials raiding from 
full Federal to full state/local support Abou} 1,000 
assigrfHTents were made in gjscaf ?ear 1975 for the 
entire country. 

^ ■ T > 

Contact. Regfortal office of the Federal agency in 
which you are interested. * 

For further infaWnation, contact; ^ 
, ' Chief, Intergov^nmental Personnef Pto^ " 
^ grams Dlvision/Regional'pffrce^ Civil 
Service Commission, 



a FEtfERS^L FUNDS FOR CAPITAL PROJECTS 

-There are^ no hew special programs for comm6ntties 
impdoted by enei^ projects. You wili have to com- 
pete witfi otfier state ar)d I0C9I governments wutiir) 
' existirtg program^ at existing levels of funding. Exist- 
ing programs, especially ttiose which have been availa- 
bte to impacted communities, I'ncliide the foflowirtg. 

HUD Communhv Development Block Gnnts 

Several existing categorical programs for community 
developmehthave been consolidated into a new single 
block grant program. The primary objective of the 
program is the development of viable urban communi- 
ties by providing decent houstng, asijltable living en* 
vironment,and expanding economic opportunities, 
principally for persons of low-and moderate income. 
This is to be achieved through elimination of slums, 
blight and detrimental living conditions, conservation 
and expansion of housing and housing opportunities, 
increased public services, improveduse of lan<t Increased 
neighborhood diversity, and preseivation of property 
vrith special values. The program also seeks of national 
growth policy by establishing a system which (1) pro- 
vides annual assistance with maximum certainty and 
minimum delay, (2) encourages community develop- 
rhent activities consistent with local and areawide, ^ 
planning, (3) further achievement of the national 
housing goal, and (4) provides for^coordinated and 
mutually supportive housing ^nd community develop- 
ment ^tivtties. 

Rural citres and counties must apply directly to the 
HUD Area Office (Office of Community Ptann^g and < 
Development). Applicants must prepare a thfee-yeai \ 
CD program, identifying needs, proposing a program 
and specifying objectives. In the first year of operas 
tion; the City of Vernal, Utatf (pop. 5,000) received 
S105,000 for water and sewer facilities and land acquis- 
ition. Buffalo, Wyoming (pop. 4,500} received S127,O0Q 
toj!>rovide water and sewer facl]l^es, streets and housing 
rehabtlitation. 



Apply to: 



Contact: 



Al^aoffices of Community Planning and 
Development, HUD (Located in cities 
listed In last column on Inside Back Cover), 

National Model Cities Community Develop- 
ment Director ^sociation, Washington, 
D.C CD HOT LINE: (BOO) 424^9244 
(94:30 EST) 



EDA Grants and Loem for Public Works and Devdop^ 
mtntF^dridtsdl^} 



This program ts designed to ^ist in the constrvo* 
tion of public facilitJes such as water and sewer 
systems, transportation facilities and site improvements 
for industrial paries. Eligible applicants mdude States, 
local governments, Indian Tnbes and norvprofit Qfgan- 
tzations* The basic grant rate is 50 per cent, with more 
possible for Indian Tribes, severely depressed areas^ 
and redevdgpment areas located in EDD's tEconomlc 
Development Districts}, tong-term loans are also , , 
available. , 

The range of projects In 1974 was from $125,000 
to $2.5 million, averagirig$380,(X>0. At Shawneetown, 
Illinois, a $2.6 million grant wilf be used to helpde^ 
elop a public facility to handle low-sulpher coaL This 
port and storage facility wilt encourage new minir>g 
activity. 



Contact, Chief, Public Works, Regional Office,^ 
EDA, listed Yn Table 3 on pa^e 47. 

EDA Tide IX - Spedil Adjuftment (11.307) 

T^le tX is designed to meet the-needsof comn^ntv 
ties faced with an actual or threatened economic ois^^ 
location or other adjustment problem! The legisfattve 
history for this program contains a discussion^ the 
Trident Missile Base development in Kitsap County, 
Washington (page 17} as an example of an "other 
adjustment probfem." Eligible recipients include 
individual states and cities, counties, economic develop* 
m^nt districts ^ndlr>diai^ tribes singly or incombma- 
tion. Grants may^ made for public facilities, busine^ 
development, planning, resear^, technical assistance, 
public services^ rent supplements, mortgage payment 
asslj^tanoe, relocation of individuals, training, unem- 
ployment compensation (if the eligible recipient is a 
State) and any other appropriate assistance. 

Within the past year, funds have been given to a 
rxjmber of energy Impacted communities, includir>g. 

- Beulah, North Dakota, $4B5,000 for water system 

- €raig, Colorado, $250,0(X) for water system and 
S175,000 for storm drains 

- Prlce^ Utah, $50,(XX) for a study of their water 
system needs 

It IS an EDA Title IX grar^ which is supporting the 
.technical assistance program Uf Gillette, Wyoming 
(see page 55). / 

Contact; Title IX Coordinator, Regional Office, 
, EDA, listed in Table 3, on page 47. 
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EPA Wastwnttr Tr«ttin*nt Comtmeticm Grants 
(66.418) . r 

The major source of funds for tfie constniCtion of 
waftswatet^treatment Plants and systems is tfie Er^ 
vlronmentat^rotection Agency- Such systems may 
serve municipal and industrial wastes, covering indi 
vidual conmiumties or regions. The emphasis is on 
regional systems based on the planning done under 
the EPA 208 program (see pa9e40). Funds are alio- 
cated by the States. 

The Federal grant ts for 75 per cent of the eligible . 
' project costs. Grants in 1974 ranged from S2,000 to 
$236 millioa with th^ average about $1.6 million. 

Some Statei assist grantees in providing the 25 per 
cent non- Federal share. Green Rtver Wyoming is 
about to begin construction on a new treatment plant 
ustng an EPA grant Dickenson, Nor^ Dako^ta re- 
ceived a grant-of $67^000, v^ile $427,000 vvent to 
Huntington^ Utah. 

Contact: State Water Pollution Control Administrator, 

OR ^ 

EPA Regional Office, listed in Table 3 on 
page 47. 

Farmers Home Administration^ 

For rural areas^ the FHA can be a bi'g source of aid 
under two i3rograms: 

Water and Waste Dispo^Tsys^ms for Rural Communi- 
,ties (10.418) Grants rangtng up to $1,0 million, 
averaging $200,000; loan^ up to^$20 million, 
averaging £360,000, 

Community Facilities Loans (10,423), for fire, trans- 
portation, traffic control, community, social, cultural, 
h^lth and recreation. Up to $5,7 million, average 
ing $493,000, 

. Eligible applidints Include ctti^es, counties^ area- 
wide districts, non-profit organizations, and lr>dian 
tribes* The sys^tems of facilities must serve open 
.country or communities of less than 10,000 population. 

Examples of recent funding in impacted communi- 
ties include: Dunn Center, North Dakota - S8l,000 
loan and $80,000 grant for water system. Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado - $^0Q^OOO loan for hospital; ■ 
Huntington, Utah - $873,000 loan f<5r sewage system 
(also received, $427XKX) grant frpm EPA), and [^uglas. 
Wyomirjg - $34,000 loan for child care facility* 

ConfM, County FmHA Office (check phone book), 
OR (if no county office) 
State FmHA Director, located instate' , 
capital. 



fmHA BustriessCoans^(l0,422) 

^iledireaed to private ofgani^atior^, this loan ^ 
p/ogram of th^ Farmers Home Administration ts also 
available topublfchodiesand Indian tribes* Loansaie 
given for business, industry and residential purposes. 
Fiscal 75 had afxstit 780 loans rartging from $1 IJMK) 
to £31 millioa 9vera9fng$4S0,000, 

Examples of recerit loarrs m impacted commtejties 
include, ^0,000 for a trailer court in Gillette, Wyo* 
ming; $145,000 for a medical and dental clinic in 
Rifle, C^orado, $420,000 for a 24-unit housing project 
in Forsyth, Montana, and $655^000 for an elderJy rer^ 
, tal housing project in Spearfish. South Datfota. 

Contact, County FmHA Offtce {check phone book), 
OB (if no county office) 
State FmHA Dfrectori located in State 
capital, 

FAA Aid to AJrporU (20, 1 02) 

The Federal Aviation Administration, Departm^ht 
of Transportation, makes grants to states, counties, 
cities and other public Jbodies for ^irport construction 
and expansion. Grants can be made for lar>d acquist^ 
.tion, runways and aprons, lighting'and ^fety equip* 
ment/ but not for terminals or hangers^S^^^ft^ off ices 
will havb to be contacted for. specific eligibility of 
your airport, and share of Federal assistance, \ 

Contact: Regional FAA Office, 

^ , OR ^ ' 

, Airports, AAS*400, Airports Servjce, 
800 I nd^ndenoe Avenue, &,W„' Washing- " 
ton, D,C, 20690, (202)426-3451 

Outdoor Recreation (15,400) 

The Land and Water Conservation Fund provides 
matchinggrants to States and local units of government 
for acquisition and developmeot of pubhc outdoor 
recreation areas and facilities. Each State receives an 
annual apportionment basecUn the formula provided 
in the Land and Water Con^^ation ^und Act of 1965 
(as amended), FundsdMinlrted tb the States on a 
projeCrbV-RrojBtTBasiT^Kinds may be transferred }f$ 
political subdivisions of the^State for approved. 
projects. 

Not more than 50 percent of tota! eligible cosu 
may come from Federal funds. Approximately $220 
million is available for obligation ^or FfscaJ Year 1976. / 
Grants range to $6',4 million, averaging $68,00(X 
Competition for grants for locally sponsored projects 
iSivery heavy in most States, 



Contact- State Paric/Recreation Agency, 

OR 

^ State Department of Local Affair^i Jisted 
in Table 2 on page 46. 

Ragional CommUsion Supptements to Federal Grant^ 
irvAid 

The Appalachian Regional Commission has a pro 
gram of supplemental grants^tn^aid and several pro 
grams for direct grants: 













Number 




(SOOO) 


Sop0\tm€nu\ Grants 


23,002 


1205,000 


201 


D«v«IOpn]ent K»3hw>v 


23,003 


Total of 


147M 


Local Acc«» RowH 


23,008 


49*789 


375 


HotJiirtgSfte D<veL 


23,014 


2-215 , 


^127 


> 









The ^en re9iona1 commissions coordinated through 
the Department of Commerce do not have programs to 
providethe rpajor part of capital facility costs. 'Ftve 
of them, however, have funds for supplementing capi- 
tal grants given by other.Federal agencfes. £Ugibl,e 
recipients include States, local goveronients and non- 
profit organizations. Pli^ihls rrvet^ ara -frtr wingtntf^. 



tion and equipping of facif ities, and for fand 
acquisition. 

^ The total Federal share, combining the basic grant 
acKf the regtonel commisston supplement, cannot ex- 
ceed 80 per cent The State or local government must 
pay at least 20 per cent of total costs. 
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Number 


($000) 


ftOOO) 


Coastal Plains 


28,003 


8-500 


- 127 


Poor Cornart 


38,003 


3-340 


52 


l^tew England 


48,003 


NA * 


NA 


,Oiark« 

Upp«r Gr«aT Lakes 


52,003 


5*528 


98 


63,003 


2*250 


75- * 



The Did \)vestand Pacific Northwest Regional Com- 
missions do nojc have siipplecnental programs. 

Contact: Governor's Alternate in State Capital . 

OR * 

Regional Commission Dffice, tisted in 
Table 4 on page.48- , 

Mobile Hdipf Financjng . / . ■ ' 

A variety of programs are available from HUO and ^ 
FHA,for new and existing housing. Those prograrns 
which are applicable and useful to your community 
can be determined by discussions w(f|h your HXSO' 
^Area Office or HUD>f=HA insurft^ Dffice,(^ Inside. 



Back Cover for cities fn which they axe located^. 

Two programs which may be of value in the^^wi^ 
miction and rapid growth nages of energy _deve^ment 
relate to theifinancing of mobile homes aad their 
park^: ' — 

Mobile Home Loans — made by approved lending 
institutions and fnsured by HUD. Units must^ 
at least 10\x 40' and meet HUD staiudards^ toaos 
^p to $10,000 for singleHinit and $15,000 for 
doubfe^fdes, with maximum ttxrvHSTXTlo 15 
years, (\4J10) 

Contact: Any HUD/FHA approved lender 

NOTE: Eligible veterans may obtain mobile home 
financing from approved lenders with Joans guaran* 
teed by the Veterans Administration. Maximum 
guarantee ts $12,500 for 12 years for single-units, 
and $20,000 for 20 years for double-wides. Contact 
VA approved lendinjj institution. 

Mobile Home Parks - FHA will insure loans from 
approved lenders for moiiile home park development 
Mortgage mayxover 90 per cant of park value up to 
a limit of $3.250 per spa« (or more in "high-cost" 



areas); The maximum term is 40 years* (14.127) 

The park'mustbe large enough to be profitable, 
with no^aximum limit* It must contain public 
utilities ^rfd neighborhood amenittes. TTie develop* 
ment must meet the standards of Minimum Desfffn 
Standards for Moblhffome Courts, HUO Hand- 
book 4^0.5 (See page 24). 

Refer to: Section 207 MobiJe hlome Park Financing 

Contact; HUD/FHA Insuring Dffice, listed in Inside 

/ 8ackCo[ver. ,^ 

HealtKServices(HEW) 

The National Health PIanning,and.Resourcesi)e' 
ve[opmentA<^of 1974 (P.U 9J641} create a new 
prpgram of SUte and^rea-wtde heaUh plann ing and , , 
development Tt^ts replaces ntfar IV all previous 
planning and financial assistance programs. A national 
network of substate "Health Service Agencies" is being 
established to, among qtffer things, -co^rdinatv^lanning.., 
a/td review all appfit^fipns for Federal funds. ^ v^,-- 
' Assistance is prpifided for moderhlzeticm'and pon* 
versiwi of exisring7acnities^txooittuctk«L df.new _ 
OtJt^patienf facilities^ ai^tf .for constructibn of newiiy" 
patient facilities in ^as 'which J)aye experienced recent 
'rapid population gr<x^. Tb^re are thr^ programs; 



- Annuil illotmAnt^ to Sutes on the basts of populi* 
tion, ffcurkdiil n^d ind t^e nei^d for medical 
facility projects; ^ 

- Lo«ns^r>dguirtnteesup toJ90-per centof cost, 
Gnnts to publidy-owned health facilities to elimi- 
nate ufsty hazards apd to brtn^ facilities to com- 
pltance with licensing and accreditation standards. 

Projects mustconfonn to a Sute 'agency medical 
fKilitles plan approved by HEW. 

Contact: State HeaJiJi Agency^. 

OR 

Bureau of Health Planning artd Resource 
Development Health Resources Adminis- 
tration, Public Health Service; HEW, 
5600 Fishers Lane, Rockville, Maryland 
20852, (30 049^6011 ^ 



a' FEDERAL FUNDS FOR OPERATING 
PURPOSES * 

There |ib many on^ing Federal programs for 
operatingjfwmoses. Most of 'these ai^ from the De- 
partment of H^Ji^th, Education end Welfare to the 
States^vThis handbook will not attempt to list them, 
but rather.concentrate on th« few program^ of other 
agencies or ^ose directed to local governments. 

National H«ilth Service Cor|£i (13,258) 

The H HSC was set up to improve the delivery of 
health care and services in areas critically short of* 
health personnel Th^ Secretary of HEW may 4}ssign 
personnel to designated communities^ with emphasis 
dh primary medical or dei^tal care'. The number and 




type of people assigned willt5epend on the nature of 

* shortages. ' 

Bigible applicants are ^tates^ local health agencies^ 
and noivprofjt health organizations. The local matdv 
ing requirements ^re set up for each irKlwidual case. 

. Assignments are normally for a period of two years. 
There are about 551 health personnel now in 310 
communities, <ncludir>g two being assigned to Green 
River, Wyotning. 

Contaa: National Health Service Corpfprogram 

consultant at HEW Regional Office, listed 
in Table 3 on page 47^ 
OR 

National Health Service Corps, Health 
Services Administration^ Parklawn Building, 
S600 Fisher^ Lane^ RockvtDe, Maryland 
20852. {301)443^34 " 

Law Enforcement Astiitance DNcretfonary Qrants 
{16.601) 

In addition to the formula grants which LEAA 
gtves to the^states (for state and local agenctesh there 
\ are discretionary funds available* The emphasis has 
been given to reducing crime in major cities and de- 
. vetoping state criminal fustice standards. Although 
tha.competition.is strong, there may be some funds 
for the unusual problems of impacted communities. 
' Eligible applicants are States and local governments, 
or combinations of agencies. Funds may be spent for 
salariesi operating expenses and some capital costs. 
A ten per cent match is required for operating and 50 
per cent for capital grants.*^ ^ ^ 

Contact: Regional Office, Law. Enforcement \ 
Assistance Administration 
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^ Tablt2' 
State Agenciet for Planning 
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Tabl€ 4 - REGIONAL COMMISSIONS \ ' 

These partnerships of the Federal Covemment ar)d 
States develop ar>d implemer)t lor^g^rar^ge compreher)- 
sive ecor)omic developmer)t programs for certam 
regions of the Ur)ited States. Att except Appalachian 

-are administered thr.ough the Department^of Commerce. 
The major actors in the regional commission are the 
^mber States. Local gover/iments should make 
initial contacts through 'the State Gov^nor's Alternate 

' or Representative, located in the Governor's Office rh 
the^tate Capital. 



Appaiachi^ Regionaf Commission 

Portions of Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Maiv 
IaiKJ,YfljS5issippi, New York. North "Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, ^uth Carolrn^ Tennessee, Virginia 
and all of West Virginia. 

Office: 1666 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C*20235 , 
A202) 967-5728 



-Coasta/ P/ains Regionaf Commission 

F^orttons of Geprgfaf North Carolina, South 

Carolina. . ' 
« 

Office 2000 L Street, N,W., Room 414 
. Washington, D.C 20230*^/ ■ 
(202) 967-3753 



Four Corners Regionii Commission . ^ 

PortiQn$.of Arizona, 'Colore do. New Mexico, and 
*Utah. . . 

/ . 

Marn 238 Petroleum Plaza Building, 3535 £ast 
Offrce: 30tH Street, Farmington, New Mexfco 
87^01. {505)327-9626 

Room 1033, Federai Building, 517 Gold , 
Avenue, S.E., Albuquerque, New Mexrco 
87li)1. t5£^l 766-3344^. 

Federal Co^Chairman'sPffice: 

. Commerce, Buildirig, Room 1898C, 14th 
and G Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 



20230. (202)967-5534 



New Bng/and Region^/ Commission 
^ All of Connecticyt^^Maine, Massachusetts,^New& 
' Kampsfiire, Rhodrlsla^ and Vermont. 

Main 53 State Street, Suite 400, Boston, 
Office: Massachusetts 02109. (617) ^23-6330 



^ Federal Co^Chairman's Office: % 

Commerce Buildrng, Room 2606, t4th 
and E Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
2O230. (202) 967*4343 

^ 0/d West Regional Commission , r 
All of Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
'Dakota and Wyoming. ' *- , 

Main Room 306A - Fratt Building, P.O. Box 
^ Office: 2502, Billings, Montana 59102. (406) 
245-6711, exL 6665 

\ ^ ' 

Energy 201 Main Street, Scute D, Rapid City, 

^ Office: SouCh Dakota 5770\. (605) 348-63 1 0 

' federal Co^Chairman's Office: 

1730 K Street, N.V*., Siiite 426, 
Washington, D.C. 2O036\ U02) 395-3491 
, 

Ozarks Regionaf Commission 

JW^if Arkansas, Kansas, LouisianV Missouri, 
and Oklahoma. 

Main Suite 109 Evergreen Place, 1 lOOT^Iorth 
Office University Avenue, Littte Rock, Arkansas 
^ 72207. (501)378-5905 * 

T601 West Okmulgee Street, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma 74401. (918)683*3111 

Federal Co^Chairman's Of free: 

* . Commerce Buildirtg, Room 2099B, 14th 
and E Streets, N.W., Washington, Ofi. 
20230. (202)967-2572 

\ 

Pacific Northwest Regionaf Commission 

All of Idaho, Oregon and Washington. ' 

Main 1 205 Washington Street, Vancouver, 
Office: Washington 98660. (206)696-3503 

Federal C<yCharnnan's Offrce: 

2435 Virginia Avenue, N.W., Wash'jngton, 
D.C. 20037. (202)254:7030 

Uppej^ Great Lakes Regiorial (}t/fhmissio/r " 

i?ortions of Michigan, Minnesota and-WtscOrvstn. 



Mafn 
Offrce 
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Room 504, Chrrstre Building, 120 Nbrth 
Founh Avenpe^ West, Ouiuth, Mrnnesota 
S6802. (2tB} 727-6458, ^ I' 

federal Co-chairman's Office: 
' Commerce Buildrng^l^oom 2093, 14th 

and E StlPeets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20m (202)967-2845 . 
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CASE STUDIES. 

swekjTivATER coUnry, wVdMiNG 

Rcjjck SfJringi^nd Grefin'RIvec/Jim Brldger Power Plant 

Sweetwater Cour)ty provides ar) ^mple^of how * 
severiy.,^r) unprepared community can be impacted 
by\eff^f9y boom growths In also provides an ^xample^ 
mc^e ,£ecently, of attempts to develop effective local 
response capability, 

' Rock Spnngs^ tho largest cKy in Sweetwater CoMfiry, 
started as aVaflroad mining town^ butdeclif^ in the 
IS&O's as the railroad shifted to diesel power, Trona 
mining was also important in the county, but con- 

^tributed little to employment grovnh. Population 
grew^by only 500 persons during the entire 1960's. 

The 1970'sare 9vfar more turbulent decade for 
Sweetwater County. In 1971, the Pacific Power and 

'Light Company and the Idaho Power Company started ^ 
construction of the Jim Brid^er Power Pfant^ This 
'1550 megawaff electric generating plant had* at peak 
construction in 1974^ over 3,000 employees^ Total 
coun^ty construction employment increased ffom 370 
in 1970 to 4,900 in 1974/At the same time, mining 
empfoyment unexpectedly rose from 1;S00 to 2,650. 



In fourye$rs,,totel county employment doubled {see 
Fi^re 8). , 

Population rose just as fast, £rom^a total 3 per cent 
increase for all of the 1960'stoa rate of 19 per cent 
per year from 1970 through 1974, Tfie rate of growth' 
has fatlen off only sightly for 1975. 
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Pfcfjections by Denver Research institute indicate 
that county poputatioO wiH be between 40.000 and 
49,000 by 1978, and dbuld be as high as 89,000 by 
the mtd-|980's. While this^rowth has had, and will 
have^ many positive effects, it has afso generated severe 
. ^ne9ative impacts. The Denvef Research Institute, after 
intensive analysts of the boom m Sweetwater County, ■ 
said: 

'This boom has! 

\) DegrBdad the quality of life. Hoystng services, . ^ 
recreation, educational facilities all lag far behind the 
needs. ' ' 
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Bedvced industrial protfuctivity. Between 
and 1973w mining productivity droppectby 
cent.to 40 ffir c^nt; spme construction i^rolffuct 
fell ev^eh more. 
3) Thre^iened the ftscaf mbility ofJocsigo^t^ment 
'Miinicfpalities have serious protilems raHirx 
reveniies and financing piibtlc facilities* 
eftimate<i$4 million dfrf^cit in school facil 
bondtng capacity is exhausted/' 
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More speciffcatty* the tmpects Inclode the f ^llowtrig. 

^ Housing: The market for housing has broken down^ 
.the new housing is at prices the average woiker 
can'tafford* mobile homes are the only alternati^ - 
over 30% of county housing is in mobile hqmes. 

- Health %rvjces. Ten doctors in 1970 - teil doctors 
in 1 974^ (0/ doubte4he population: 40% of /county 
residents seek medical care elsewhere. 

- Fringe setdements* lack of jobs make this ^rea 
* especially^difficult for wivesand mothers. ' 

- SoCtal problems include ris^ in the crime rate/ an 
increase in alcoholism and mental health cases (up 
toco per cent from 1970 to 1974) and a lack of 
commitment among newcomers. 

- Existing Industry: productivity (tonnage p^r m^n* . 
day) in the trona mines declined from 25% to 40% , 
from that planned; employee turrtove?H'ose sharply, 
ranging from 3S% to 100^% among trona employers ' 
in 1973: ss;taries at the power plant wete nearly 
double ttiat of the trona mines. * * , 

- Employee Recruitment, even the power plant 
contractor has had trouble recruiting and keeping ' 
a work force, because pf the declme in qualVjty of 
life. ■ * . 



WHAT DD THE RESIDENTS THINK? 



' As part of its study of Sweetwater County impacts, 
Deifivar^Research Institute intarvievved 40Q househj)lds 
in both city and ruraf areas in September* 1^74*\7hirty^ 
nine percent of T^e /eslcjantsh'ad lived Sweetwater 
County les^^an three years. Thirty-one per cent of 
all residents* an^ 77 per cent of newcomer construc- 
tion workers, lived in mobile homes. Eighty-two per 
cent of rural housing consisted of mobile homes at 
that time. * 

Results show that the majot problems are seen^s 
the lack of adequate medical facilities* traffic coa ^ . 
gestion ar>d a shortage pf suitable housir>g/* Asking 
residents for a priority for improvement of existing 
services resulted in this list of the five highest resRonses. 

Medical and mental haafth ' - 86% 
Road pnd street mai/itenance ^62 



Suitable housing 
Police protection 
Schools and teachers 
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Fiscal Impacts 



The revenue arxl borrowirtg structure available to 
the county and cities does not fit the needs of a boom 
town. 

In the pastfive years, with th^ building of the Jim 
Sridger Powar Plant Sweetv^ter County^ Wyoming 
'and Its major city - Rock Springs *have both doubled 
in^sice. The valuation m |{ie county/ wjth thenew 
promt has gone upS146 milhon. the assessed value* 
'^tion in Rock StiringsJ with most of tfie people^ has 
gone up onfy $5 million. The assessed yaluatton per 
capita dropped In both Rock Spnngs and tts neighbor^ 
ing City of Green River: ' ^ 

AiSMMd V«ltMtioh P«r C*pEt« 
UBGO Omna/rr Dot^rti 



>Gre«h Rivef 
Rock Spf tftgs 



1960 

SI. 029 
■1*147 



J970 

S 929 
1.029 SM^' 



1973 
$528 



The reasons f<Kf th^ assessed valuation problems in 
ctties are pnmartiy; 

1} Sfov/ness to reassess property for increased values 
and, 

2) The energy project (and other industnes) are all Out- 
side the Cities' boundaries* thus paying no city taxes. 

Almost all the'impacts of employment and popula* 
tion, of lartiiuse and housing^ of community service 
show up in the budgets^the^ffected cities^ counties 
and. school districts. The ih^i^ases can be quite big: 
In Rock Springs, v^il&popuration doubled fr<Hn 1970 
to 1975/ the budget grew from S0.7 mdlion to S5.6 
million. In the past year^tha Green Rrver f>udget went - 
from $1.4 mdhon tp S3.S million* This year a includes 
S2.5 Qiillion for capital improverPentSy primarily a new 
sewage treatment plant 

Reasons for the.Prob1em * ^ 

A number of explanations can be offered for the 
cdmmiinity breakdown m the face of rapid growth. 
The central reason was that the rate of growth was just 
too great to be handled. Sweetwatei*County arid its 
Cities did not have the professional staff needed to plan 
fbr and cope with growth. General plans were prepared 
' in 1 972 for both the Cot/my of Sv^etwater and th% 
City "of Rock Spring * ^ 
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These helped t^nowiog ext&ting coriditions and 
recogniftng problem areas, bot Jthese pian& did not 
effectJA4ly respond to growth because they undere&t^ 
mated iU magnitude. The f$72 plans, uSing energy 
company estimates^ projected 800 constoiction 
'vwjrkertby the year 1975l In fact, over 3,000 were 
used on the Jim Bridger Power Plant and hundreds 
more in the tfona mines. However, even had Jfee im- 
^actsbeen prpjected accuraely, action might not have 
followed. It can be'hard to convince people that the 
impact is coming and that it is serious. 

Public and private interest tn Sweetwater County 
have been spurred to action by the events of recent 
years. Future plannin0^4l} be |ar more eiiective than 
that of the recent p&st. . Some of this county's solutions 
may be oi use tc^ other impacted ^eas. A Priorities 
Board hat been set^up members trom public 
agencies anti prr^^jte tn^ustry to project growth and 



plan responses (See page 14). The 1 2 indu^ies m the 
county haveMmed the Southwest Wyoming Tndustiia! 
Associauon (Seepage 9). The City ol Green River^ 
has now hired dn admintstratfye assistant to the mayor, 
and requests have been made for funds to hire a prQ^ 
fessional director for the Priorities Board. 



For further -Reference: ' ,^ ^ 

Boom Town Man^gement^^ by Jack Gtlmore 
and ^ry^Ouff ("of Oenver Res^r^J«5J*i, 
tute). 200 pages, plus appehdi'ce^Pul^ ^ 
emt>et, 1975, S15.00 ^ '^..v'" 



lished Novem^t, 



Obtain 
from. 



VVestvifw Press, Inc., Fiat^ron Ii5juatr<al 
Park, Boulder, Cojorado 8030^. 
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CALVERT CpUNTYi MARYLAND 

Cstven Qiffs Nuclear Po>wer Plant ' 

Calvert County U a rural a>unty atpftg Ihe Chesa; 
peake Bay m southern Maryl^f^ Population had 
grown to 20*700 in 1970, a 3t% increase tn ten years, 
a£ jobholders m theWa^rngton, DX, afea purchased 
homes and commuted to work. Nearly half of the 
county residents com.muttd outside for work m 1970. 

In the late-1960's, Baltimore Gas and Elec^ 
Cofnpany started construction on a |,&OOMW nudear 
poMsr plant at Calvert Ctiffs. Over the ei{^ year oorh . 
structon period, ^(iloyment rose to a peak of over 
2^500 workers. (Figure 9) While many of the semi- 
^ skilled and unskilled labor forcl wefje hired locally, 
^ most of the predomment skilled tradesjoamMfom th^ 
nearby Washington and Baltimore areas.. This pattern . 

typical of ntidear power plants which^^ located m 
ruraA areastlose to t^eir metropofitan customers. 

The mapr negative impacts were in labor force, 
,housir)g and traffic: 

Labor force^ Hirjr>g hxally for the semi and unskilled 
, jot^ severely affected the tobacco and lumber irh 
dustries which have dominated Calvert County for , 
centuries* ^ Tobacco^ field hands, for example, could . 
9et atfout three times their previous pay working at 
die power plant* Farmers were fortunate tn bem^ 
- able to pass on some of the cost of competitive 
wages, but a numt>er of lumber' mills went out of 
busing , , 

Hgusinp. Constn^tii^n started at a time^vhen the 
hppsipg market-Was already tight Demandscarrie 
from W^mgton oriemed families and tho^ 
ing bay shore recreation homes. Cdhstruction ^ , . 
yworkers^c^ld afford topaymorelhan current resi*^ , 
^ dents^andrentaiswentuptwoorthreeiimes, Caed 
^ and house prices have a^ut doubled over precoiv 
/ struction levels., \ . 

, Th&impact.waspotas seriot/sas it could hive 
been^mdny'Qf the skiHed workers commuted . .^^ 
^ from their nearby homes (and fmpacted-trafficj^ 
Pressures were sufficient to displace many low and- 
modera^income families wf)0'had,to move outsidia 
theCoVnty, This made it difffcultto attir^ct and ' 
retaFncountyandschbolemployees^'- .r' \C/ " /" ■ 
^ Traffic Jh^Jar^ ncfrnber of commuters intheworlc' ^ 
force Caused traf^c^ongestfon. In^ejpeakyear,' - 
2^000 vehif^es per -day entered qrjeft the plant at " 
the 4 pm shift chaiige. The existin^two^an^^^^, 



with a Rapacity of 8Cp v^icles per hour, was over- 
loaded Dniy tO%oflhev^idefw^carpoo4i 

School enrollments were not affected significantly 
with only 250 students from construction families jt 
the peak. Sociaf services were ir)creased to serve county 
Fesic&nts who^iadbeen^ affected by htgher j^oustrig 
costs. No mapr increase occurred in publjjc service 
requirements because of the construction. ^ ' ' 

- Bentftctll Impicts , ' - -t ' 

\ ^ Tifvo major ben^ficra)jmpac£ occurred. Du'ringcon- 
struction, the cqunty had a low unefinployment rate, 
3.6 per cent at the peak in 1070, ISTewskilfs increa^ 
pb mobtlitV for county residents (but also aversely 
affected!ocal farmers and other businesses). Second, 
the ^ base of Calvert County has nearly tripled with 
the completion of the power plant This h^s enabled 
theicounty toimprove services, and to initiate a m^r 
public facilities constojction program. Most of thecorv 
stivctidn investment will^ to, alleviate deficiencies . 
„ that existed ,fri|;^ the previous low inc&nj^ and low tax 
. base era.^ * * * * * - ^ V ^ 

* , Calvert County did fiot benefit as much from the 
construction as it might have, for exVnple, in obtain- 
ing 'Dewshof^pmg facilities, for it^vas poorly equipped 

' to,pred£t andplao for th'^jmpsc^ While^e nuclear 
(jovrtr plant has h^ th^i^gm effect of any activity 
in the history 6t tKe pbunty* the decision and the 
timfpg W3CS entirely out*of cwarrty hands.- The energy 
cornp^ny'an^ the Atorntt Hhergy Commission made 
the dec fs ions. * - 

, \ The'^rstcomprehensive'land use planning and zon- 
ing were adoptedln 196^, aftef the plaht started, One 

. seriotii con^rn is that'the plant Has about 900 acres 
, V of ^)^e$s land zor^ for industry. With additional 
power pE^K^roposed^or the area, Calvert has joined 
wi^th two other sciitbenl Maryland counties to do area- 

* v^de Planning, usfng'Hl^D 701 fuhds, 

* • furthermore, the county has hired its first adminis- 
trative pfficer; finance officer, engineers 3nd planners. 
.'This staff ha^ beerrabfe to plan for the expenditure of 

, ^c^new\taxe£, iht the added growth unrelated to the 
poWerpfa'nt, ^nd for obtainirig State grid Federal assist 
ence;for public projects. 

' \ r]^ f , ^ ' t ' 

^ .Ck>f\tBcy Jack Upton, Administrative Officer, 
\ - dalvertCounty C9urt Housb, Rrihce '* 

V Frederick,Jyiaryland 20678, (3011535-1600 
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CAMPBELL COUNTY (Gillette), WYOMING 
Oil and Coa] Mining ■■ 

I Csmpbdl Cobntv aU^y-been tfirough one' ' 
boooL Thts re$ource-Ach poftion of the Powcter River 
^ 6^^n of northe^t Wyoming had an oil boom which ' 
pe3^in1966. Population went from 3i850 la 
1960to 7,200 in 1970. 

The effects of that boom had dtmtnished in tf^e ^ 
e^rly '70's when the national need for energy, es^haTiy - 
lov^iphercoal/ hit^^pbdl County. This county, 
with over half of Wyoming's coal>has mor^coal than 
ariV other county In the United States. Plans have- 
been made to export much of this coal, esf^ecially to 
theMiSwest, from ten mines. Other coat^ will be used 
fof at least two coat'gasification plants anfl two addi- 
tional power ptants. - , 

COrrentfy, two major projects are underway: e \ 

railroad'bf 126 miles to Doo^tas, Wyoming for coal 

e^poHt and the new Wyodak "Power Rant* a 330MW , 

project of the Black Hitls and Pacific Power and Light 

companies, -'Hie p'roject started in"1974, wilLpeaka^ 

640empJoYees in 1976 and be complete jn 1977 wj^ 

an operating force of 50 persons* Theseprojects 

atone, and the preparation for those propos^t have > 

increased county population to about -14,000 today. 

This coulfl grow to iOtOOO by -1980 If all planned 

protects are built. The present residents generally 

^or this coat development, ^v^ich thev^ see as a mbre 

permanent base than the oil activities of the past boom. 

* "j* - ■ ■ 

Growth Ktan»gement 

The maior impacts will fall ort Gillette/ the county 
seat and oMy city withip the county. Gillette^ there- 
fore. IS taking the read m planning for future- growth. « 
The part time mayor spends most oi his time on er^ergy ^ 
impacts. To^sisth^ -^n^ oth^f elec^d city and 
' county offi^als ^,'the City^ of Gillette has become 
the first user o^the'y^^Qmjng Human Services Project 
(S^e page 45}. - For one yea/t seven people 9re assigned 
to Gillette workipg in ^tty administration/ city le^al 
service, public h^lth, mental health, recreation/day 
care center, ar>d public assistance. The individual team ^ 
members spend4ialf their time on^p^ific assistance 
to local a^ndeSi ^nd the bth^(balf working as a team 
on coor<nt(ation'of human services. * . 

Whi/*^(f the corrfmunfty, tfie tejam members york 
with ^project fiel<^coor'dfnator/ and a'community 
advisory bo^r^ con sis ting of the Mayor, superintendent 
of sdK3i>ISi teacher, ranehe^ chanrjber^of commerce 
n^naf^r^ public he^th superv^bt^^^otal health 
director and^nerigy company repres^htative. The^ 
one^ear project in Qlllette is being supf>orted by a * 
fOO^pOO grant Irom Oft Ecdilomic Oeveiopmem 
A^lmmistratibn (Title IX} and ^8.400 from the 
State. Departmerit of Public Assistance and Social ' 
^rvlpes usjnS Xi^\i 20 revenue sharing .funds* ' 

/ ^ . "55- 



Contact: Dr. Keiih">*illef/Project Field Coortiinator/ 
P.O. Box 1104 Gillette, Wyom!ng.8^7ia 
' <307} 682-421? ^ " . 

Land^seaiiriiHoustng ^ - V 

The lack of housing has been severe^ TheinfiUkof 
new people spirted over into t^ly end scattered mobile 
home parks on the fringe of the city. About 40 per 
cent of the county population now lives in these . " 
mobile hom'e parks, most of which have din streets, 
and niobile homes crowded as dose together as possible. 
The re a re few trees, laundries^ recceation facilities or 
places to play. They hav^ been described as "aluminum 
ghettos." Most of these parks have beenjocated out- 
side the cijy. out of its control. Tljtdty a^ftd county 
have a joint planning commission whieh is n^fW v/ork- 
ing on the problems of mobile fK>me park standards^ 
and enfox^5|menL 

A general plan was adapted by the city in 1973, 
and afulUfme planner has been hired. The city has 
ptjfwers'of»revjewover sub^visibns in the adjacent 
area of the county (^xcef5t mobile home sub-divisions). 
Campbeft County is using E?A 208 funds for wastewater 
planning. Some of the topographic and l^nd u^ infor- 
mation gathered under, this program will be us&d for 
updates of the generaJ plan. 

Public Works 

The water quali^ was good before the boom/ but 

the well field is inadequate for future grov/th. Some 

S12 million will be needed to pipe in wate^ fr<v^*a ^ 

' better w^ter formation that surfaces to the easL Ttfe 

sewage plant Is beyond operating capacity. To expand 

, it. the city will get a S67S^<KX^ loan frofh the State 

Farm Lo^n Board, using the newly adopted Wyoming , 

severance tax on coal. ' " ' ^ 

* * - - ' * 

'■ FJsc&r InVpacts " " ' " 

\ . • . ■ ■ . 

As th many othV impacted areas,' the Jax base of the 

.plafits and mines is tn thecoj^nty, w^ile tfie majority^ / ■ 

of the peoF^e are in t^e city. Furthermore^ Campbell 

County has a largejax b^^rom the Qil activrttes * 

vvhich started in tfl^^96d's. Because of ^is disparity, 

Gillette and Campbell Co^jnty are sharing financial re^ ^ 

sppnsteiWties. The ^ourity 'paid the local sha^e of the 

recreation ceriter, fpatcH^ng^ederaf funds^v. 

^ The fire'departnientsof ^e city^nd county are * ^ 

' being oierged as a coun^ fire servjce. paid for entirely 

by the count^^ .Other services may be consnjjered^or 

trfeiger or county financing rf tmy serve all the ct)untv 

refsidents. " * 

.- > ' - * f - 

Contact: ■ Michaef Enzt, Mayor, CitV/ P.O. Box 54d, 
^ Gillette/ Wyohiing'827i6, J3(J7} 682-739V. 



NORTH SEA OIL AND GAS 

Scottand . . 

Why look to Scottand for lessons about tfie imp^bu^ 
off^ore oil? The Gulf of Mexico 6Kpenence the ^ 
, United States followed many years of onshore produc ^ 
tion. Itsgrowth was gradual, up to one million barrels I 
per day after thirtvvear^ Noah Sea production starts, 
with no ooshpre facilities, ar>d will exceed one fnilNon 1 
* barrels only five years after the ftrst oil^comes ashore. ^ 
The Atlantic Coast experience with OCS (Outer Con^ ^ 
tir^ental Shelfb)il and jas is likely to be similar to the | 
North Sea exf^rience, not that of Gulf of Mexico. 
Of^ore oil arxi gas activities fall \mo three phases. 

- exploration phase up (to ten years) 

^ - devefopmer)t phase, from discovery to production, 
(about four to five years) and 

- production ph^se, (another ftve years to get f^fly 
operational, then a life of 10 to ^ years] 

' The major finds of oil and gas, spurred on by intense 
British desire to become less dependent on Mid East 
oil, have had significant impacts on Scotland. Aber- 
deen, e unrversity and fishing city of 180,000 popula- 
tion, has become the "Houston of the North/' with 
two thousand permanent jobs in oil. Population js 
expeaed to increase to about 200,000 by 1990. The 
harbor has been redeveloped to serve nine supfdy bases. 
Traffic at the airport has doubted in five years. The 
small fishing town ofVeterhead (14,500), grew because 
of development offshore from it, and because of ccyv 
gestion at Aberdeen Harbor. With two supply bases, 
a 1 32MW power plant under consvuction, and an 
expanding fishing fleeC the population of that town 
has grown to 16,000 and wiJI likely reach 20,000 by 
197a t 

Impacts have been both positive and negative. New 
^ jobs have been created in an economy Vrfiich had beeh 
depressed. Existing housing has proved inadequate, 
and prices have tripled. Lack of housing has made it 
difficult to attract planners. There is a strain between 
long^time residents and newcomers. Residents in 
coastal communities fear permanent changes in their 
commuruties. Existing industry l^^beeVi hard bit In 
1969, a tire factory opened in Aberdeen, designed to 
give the area an economic boost Now, with oil 
companies paying much higher wages, the workers are ^ 
leavir>g and turnover is a m^jor problem. 

Other conflicts are expected. There is littfe good 
ag|riculturat land in Scotland. Some of this will be lost 
to oil and gas projects. Oil supply ships and fishing ^ 
boa^ compete for dock and harbor spac& The fishing 
industry has been growing lately, with inc/eased catches 
and higher prices. Wages have gone up, so there is less 



movement from fishing to oil. But processir)^ plants 
have lost many vrarkers* 

The most careful planning for onshore impacts was 
done m the Shetland Islands* The Brent Field, 100 
miles east of the islands, is expected to be one of the . 
bi9gest in the North Sea. The companies would bring 
the Oil ashore by pipeline to the Shetland Islands and 
then carry it by tanker to refmeries on the mainland. 
This meant a deepwater porL * 

Shetland did not want oil activities scattered 
around the five or more possible sites* Althougfi it 
had no plan pnor to oil, the county adopted a well 
^ prepared plan to concentrate all oti activity at SullDm 
Voe. ^enteen oil companies will coop^ate to build 
one of the viiorld's largest oil-transfer facilities, with as 
many as four pipelines from North Sea oil fields. 

Where to house the 1,000 workers? The entire 
county has a population of onty 18,000. The largest 
town of 6,000 IS an hour's drive away. After rejecting 
the idea of a new town, the plan called for dispersing 
the growth among four nearby communfties, in a way.^ 
that will prevent a haphazard region-wide sprawl. The 
precise number of r)ew houses and population m each 
town are set by the county. , 

The experience of Shetland may be applicable to 
remote communities along the Alaskan and Atlantic 
coasts. One reason for Shetland's success in controlling 
the planning is due to an unintimidated attitude of 
local officials toward the oil industry. 

The lessonr of Scotland includIV'" ' 

* * ■ ■ r 

\ 

* Care must be taken to resoJye conflicts between 
Oil activities and conflict with existins activities, 
such as fishing* 

- The community chosen for an oil harbor and facili^ 
tiesshouldhave sufficient ir)frastructure to cope 
with rapid growth. Lacking that, sufficient time 
jmust be provided to plan and build Supporting 
infrastructure. r 

The comparison among Aberdeen, Peterhead and . 
smaller communities Suggests that lange comrrkinities 
can absorb growth more easily than small ones, and 
those with a diverse economrc base adjust more easily 
than those depender^t on a single activity, such as 
fishing' or tourism. _ 

For Further Information: 

Onshore Hanning for Offshore Oti: Lessons 
■ ^m^eor/a/K/, (fte pa9e38}. The C<^nservation 
Foundation, 1717 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, O.C 20036, npw has available a 
21 minute slide-tape show based on the'boofc 

V 
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^Titt Socttt. Economtc en<^ Land Use tmp^u ofsfor^t Unton Cost ^oceutng Comptex. bv Denver Rewsnch Institute, for Energv 
' ReseSfCh aruJ Development AdmtnlMf at! on (Interim-Report, dated January 1975) ' 

CrowUt Mviiyemenr Csse Study Si^tatwatsr County* Wyomtng. bv Denver Research lEtstaate^ for Rockv ^ounta,n Energy ~ 

Companvi December 1974, * ' - ' ^ 

^Soct09coftomfC tmpscu snd Federsi Assrtmnce tn Energy Dwetopmenr tmp*cttd ComtnuntUn tn Ragtot} VttL by Committee on 

Socioeconomic Impacts of Resource Development, Mountam Plamt Federal Regional Council, Region VHI,_1975 
^he»t f,gures developed bv Dff»ce of PUnning 4nd M^i^a9emeAt A»rttance. U*5. Department of Houting and Urban Development, 

baiedondiata from sources totted m the References 00). de^ribed thtoughout th^ pvtdtcatton. andUted m theie fpotnot^~\ ^ , 
^Houitng 40<^ Cofnmuntty Servtcei tot Coat C^uftcatton Cofnpt^ei Propos^ on the Nav^ Ratarvaxton, bv Devetopment Reseat^ ' , 

Associates and Qruei) Atsoc^atesMor Et Pato'^hatutal Qas Companv and VV'estern G^Slflca^0l1 CoropanvJ Apul 1974, I5ee Pa9^ 00). ^ 

^■■Revievv of Soc*o«onomic Impacts of the Catvert Chffi Nucteai Powe* Pjanton CaivertXountv. MarylarKi and Compatt^on , ► 
Kent Countv, Mar viand/ by Howard Neodtes Tamnsen & Bergendolf ^ for the Maryland Power Plant Sum Program, D^nment . 
of Natuf^RescuFces, January 1975. * > . 

/interview with Senior, €ngine«r, Navajo Generating S{ation. Page, Arizona, a umt of the Satt River Proiect. . i- ^ 

Intervfewwitb Plant Manager* Four Corners Power Plarft, Fruttland, New fAax.\co. ^ ^ / 

"Same as Footnote 4, " r ^ r ' ° 

in V * ^ ■■ ^ ' 

^ '"Same as Footnote 4, * 

Same as Footnote 4. ^ ' ^\ 

^2same""as,Footnote4. , 

^^DntHofa Planning for Offthora.04~ Lessons from Scotland, by Pamela L, Baldwin and Malcolm F. Baldwrn. Waifiington. ^ *^ . 7 
The Conservation Foundation* 1975} , * , — 

^^Sama as Footnote 2. " ' * - ^ 

^^Thit es One of the few refere/^pes m thii publication to Indiar^ResefvatiOnt, WbiJ^ impacts may be similar «.|he structure for planning 
and response n so different from that off the Reservation that few experiences are useful as examples for oth^f communities. 

as Footnote 3. i 

^^tntanfJi Raportand Racommendattonu Legislative Select Committer on industrial Development Imptct. VVvoiming ijate Legislature. 
Dectmber ISwt* , ■ ' , " ' ^ - ^ , 

l?":Project»ng public ^rvice Effects of a New' Industry ma Rural Area.'' by F. Lirry baistritz. ArlanQ* Lahoim, and,Thor A. Her^^ 
OMr^f ^ papefttf^nted at the 1975 summer meeting of Amerioan Agricultural Economios Association, August 197S. 
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Table 5 . • j 

HUt>R^»oiia1 Offices and Area/FHA ln5UNi>g OfOces 



Region^ Suie$ Addrea 

RoomSCKV 
UFX Federal 6(d9. 
V*wo,Ma« 02203 

Room 354I * 

'Nwv^ofk.N,V, lOOO"? 
' Qjrfts Btdg, 
.6th &Watnut Sts. 
Philadefphr*. Pa. 19106 



IV 



Cortnettidft, Mame. 
firiassa^s^tts. New 
Hacnpshtre^ Rhcxje 
l^amJ^ Vermont 

New Jersey. New 
Vof k, Puerto Rttaj, 
Vtr^in Islands 

Debwar e, D,C. 
^aryUnd^^ 
Penniytvanla, * 

Virginia ' ■ 

Alabama, Florida!^ 
Georgia. Kentucky , ■ 
^ississippj^ North 
^ Carolifta, Souih ' 
' C^blrna, Tennessee 



. V 



VI 



VII 



VIII 



Rm.211'Pershing 
Point Plaza ' 
1371 Peachtree St,;«,E, 
AtUnta.Ga, 30303 , 



Illinois. iMli^na. 300S. Wacker C3r, 
Mjch^n^ Mmn^fota. Chicago^ IIK 60606 
"Ohio, Wiscomin • , u * 



Arkansas, Louistafta, 
NewMcKioo. OKIa- 
hoTia* Te^as 



l9wa^ Kansas, 
Mliscw'K Nebraska 

Co tor adOf Montana, 
North Dakota, South 
Oakoia,.Utah, 
Wyoff^iogi^ i ^ 

Arizoria^ Calif 9rnia, 
Hawaii^uam, ^- ' ' " 
Nevada " 



^oom 14635 - 
Earle CabeUF^d: 
8(dg, 

1 100 Commerce- St, 
Dal)^:Tex. 75202 



RoomXO-Fed,.0ldg. 
^11 Walwit'Stfe^ 
Kansa$.r:ity,Mo.64106 

Fed,ietWg. ■ " ■ 
196TStW Street . 
QeWv Cbto,,^2^ . 

f;:o. Box 3&m 

450 Gokfen Gate Ave. ^ 
SanFrandwo.Ca, 
9'4102 * ^ ^ 



Phone QoniacuH' Are* Otiiqw (F*5a Insuriogl*^* 



RA '617/223-4066 

. pPD 617/223-4327 

P&M 617/223-4329 
« 

RA 212/264^063 
CPD 212/264*4133 
P&M 212/264-8721 

RA 215/597-2560 
CPD 215/597-2548 
t'SM 315/597-2495 



M ,404/526-3521 
CPD 404/526-5"46a 
?m 404/526-3521* 



BA 312/353-5680 
CPD 312/353-168*) 
P$(h^>31 2/353-1680 



RA 214/749-7401 
CPX> 2^14/749-7481 
P&M 2I4/749-74B1 



RA 816/374-2661 
CPD 816/374-5146 
Pm 816/374-5146 

RA 303/837-4B81 
CPD 303/^37-4018 
P&M 303/837r32O7 

RA 4^5/556^752 
^PD ,4jS/55eh?72fr. 
PiS4'415/556t572^ ' 



Auskajdaho," \ Arcad* Pla?a 8(dfl, ; RA":^06/442-^S4\55 
Orego;tWa*hingtdji* 1321 Second Av«> CP0'^fe/442-465^/ 
Seattle, Wash, 9fff 01 Pi()5*,206/442-4^,* 



Bostori^^iKhester, N.H,; 
Hartford^ Conn,: BuMington. 
Vi,. (Providence. R.I.. B^^igor. ^ 
Me.1 

New York; Newark. N J.; 
Camden, N J,; BuHalq. N,Y.: 
$anOoan.P.R,;^lba?)y. 
PhUadelf^ia fi^E^tttsburgh. Pa.: 
Washington. D*C,: Baltimore. 
M<t,:/Ridimond. Va,. (Charles- 
ton, W, Va.: Witnwngton. Del,) 

BirmhT^ham. Ala,; Jackson^ 
ville, Fla,;'AtUnu. Ga,; 
Louiwille, (f^y.; Jadcson, Miss,. 
Greensboro. N.C: Cohjmbia. 
S.c!; Knoxville. Tf nn. ^Corat 
, Gables & Tampa, F(?.;Memr 
phis & Nashville. Teftn,) 

Detroit. Mich,. Chicago. Ifl,; 
IndiihapoHs^ Ind.. Min^apoli5. 
Muin,: bofumbtn. Ohio: Mil- 
vva«kee', Wisc,;."(Cincinnati &' 
Cfevetand. Dhio; Grand 
Rapids. Mic{i,^ Spring! iekf.lJI,) 

Dallas. Te^.: Oklahoqi'a City.' 
'Okfa,; San A/ttonlb, Tt^,: Neyv 

. 0rreafls, La,: Little Ro(^. Ark.." 
(Albuqtiergue,VjiM,;'Fort - - 
Worth it Houston 5c,Lubbock, 
Tex,; Shre^port. La,; Tuha; * 

^ Okia,J ' * ' , « , ■ 

^Kansas City. Ks,; St. LouFs. 
Mo,; Omaha. Neb,: (De« 
Kfotites, lowa;Topeka* K^) 

No^Area OJfioet (Casper , Wyo,; 
Denver, Colo.; Fac96. N;,D,; , 
, Helena. Mom.:Salt |^ke City>' 
Ut,iSioo5FaiU;S,D.h - 

SanFj'aocjico.t^lFf.; UoV,, 
Ai^f^&;jCaftf,: {Honolulu; HU 
, Phodipr, Ariz^ fteno, Hev,^ ^ 
' Sacramemo St Santi Ana jb ^ 
San Dte^o, Calif :V 

.ijeattle/Wash,;fortJ^fwJ^pfj: 
.j(;<n^^^Akii,Boi^*d.; ' , 



^*f^A-Elegional^ministr4to{^CPD-Ass*stant RegiOfjfl^ A<JminisV/atorifJf 

,P&M "Planning and H^Tanageipent Oflice ' : * ' ''C ^ ^' >: ^i:;; 'y. ; '\\[ .-'.^"^ 

^'ah ottes with Area Off jce«}tave Insuring Qffjces. cittes with litsur^pg.Offtcevon^y arjt endos^ed jh F^re^fl^biirc, ^ 



